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THE following Report, extracted from the Parliamentar 
Regiſter, gives the fulleſt and moſt accurate account of the 
Debate on a Reform in Parliament that took place in the 
Houſe of Commons on the 6th and th of May, on the 
motion of Mr. GREY. The Editors of that Work have, at 
the requeſt of ſeveral Noblemen and Gentlemen, been in- 
duced to publiſh it ſeparately, in order more completely to 
gratify the curioſity of the Public, and enable them to decide 
on the merits of a queſtion which, from its great importance, 
the particular circumſtances in which it was brought forward, 
and the diſtinguiſhed talents of the ſeveral Speakers, has ex- 
cited the moſt general attention. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ͤ⅛— . 


MONDAY, May 6, 1703. 


Twrrrv THREE petitions were Preſented, praying 
for a Parliamentary Reform. 

Mr. GREY then roſe, and preſented a petition, bearing to 
be the petition of certain perſons whoſe names were thereunto 
ſubſcribed, which was brought up and read by the clerk. The 
petition was of ſuch length, that the reading of it took up nearly 
half an hour. It ſtated, with great propriety and diſtinctneſs, 
the defects which at preſent exiſt in the repreſentation of 
the People in Parliament. It took notice of the diviſion of 
the repreſentation, or the proportions in which the different 
countries contribute to the total number of the repreſen- 
tatives; ſhewing, under that head, the abſurd diſproportion 
which takes place in æ variety of inſtances, inſomuch, that 
the county of Cornwall alone ſends more Members to Par- 
liament than the counties of York, Rutland, and Middleſex, 
put together, &c. It proceeded to take notice of the diſtri- 
bution of the elective franchiſe, or the proportional number 
by which the different repreſentatives are elected; ſtating, 
under that head, that a majority of the whole Houſe of Com- 
mons is elected by leſs than 15,000 perſons, or, in other 
words, by the two-hundredth part of the pegple to be repre- 
ſented, ſuppoſing that they conſiſt only of three millions of 
adults, &c. It went on to take notice of the right of voting, 
or the various reſtrictions and limitations under which the pri- 
vilege of a vote for the choice of a repreſentative is beſtowed z 
ſtating the great evils and inequalities that prevail in that re- 
ſpect. It afterwards took notice of the qualifications to he 
poſſeſſed by candidates and thoſe elected; and then conſidered 
the evils ariſing from the length of the duration of Parlia- 
ments. It went on then to detail the mode in which elections 
are conducted and decided ; and, under that head, ſhewing the 
evils ariſing from the length of time to which polls are pro- 
tracted, from the influence of corporations, by the powers en- 
truſted to returning officers, and from the appeal to the Houſe 
of Commons, under the operations of the acts 10th, 11th, 
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25th, and 28th of Geo. III., as far as the ſame relate to ex- 
pence and delay. The petition proceeded to take notice of 
the miſchief reſulting from the defects and abuſes which it had 
previouſſy pointed out, particularly by the ſyſtem of private 
patronage and the influence poſſeſſed by Peers and wealthy 
Commoners in the nomination of what are called the repre- 
ſentatives of the people; ſhewing, under this head, that, by 
the patronage and influence of ſeventy-one Peers and ninety- 
one Commoners, the return of no fewer than three hundred 
and fix Members of that Houſe was procured, which conſide- 
rably exceeded a majority of the Houſe. The petition dwelt, 
at conſiderable length, upon all the points already mentioned, 
and detailed a variety of other abuſes, all which the petitioners 
offered to ſubſtantiate by proof; and it concluded by ſtating 
the great neceſſity there was for the application of an imme- 
diate remedy, and the high importance of ſuch a meaſure ; and 
prayed the Houſe to take the matter into their ſerious conſide- 


ration, and to apply ſuch remedy and redreſs to the evils com- 


Plained of as ſhould appear proper. 

After the petition had been read, 

Mr. BURKE expreſſed his wiſh to know from whence the 
pꝛtition came which had juſt been read, as the place of reſidence 
of the petitioners was not mentioned. 

The names of the petitioners was then read by the clerk ; 
after which, 

Mr. GREY roſe, and ſaid, it was certainly not uncommon 
that petitions ſhould be preſented to that Houſe from perſons 
not deſcribing their place of abode, or aſſuming any other de- 
ſcription than that of the perſons whoſe names were ſubſcribed 
to the petition : if, however, it would afford any ſatisfaction 
to the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Burke), he had no ob- 
jection whatever to ſtate, that all the ſubſcribers reſide either 
in London, or near it, and that the petition had been drawn up 


and ſigned there. On the very important ſubje& which it re- 


ſpected, he was very apt to believe, that, whatever opinions 
gentlemen might entertain, either with reſpe& to a reform in 
the repreſentation of the people, or as to the time which might 
be thought proper for bringing it about, it muſt be conſidered 
by all parties as a matter of much importance, to have laid be- 
fore them ſuch an accurate, full, and preciſe detail of all the 
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facts conneRed with the ſubject, by thoſe who are ready and 

able to prove the facts which they have aſſerted in their peti- 

tion; it would alſo have the effect to ſhorten very much what 
he would have to ſay, and to render it unneceſſary for him to 
trouble the Houſe at any great length. He was aware of the 
difficulties he had to encounter: in bringing forward this buſi- 

neſs, he was aware how ungracious it would be for that Houſe 

jo ſhew that they are not the real repreſentatives of the people: 
he was aware that the queſtion had been formerly agitated, 
on different occaſions, by great and able characters, who have 
deſerted the cauſe, from deſpair of ſucceſs ; and he was aware 
that he muſt neceſſarily go into what may, perhaps, be ſup- 
poſed trite and worn-out arguments. From recent circum- 
ſtances which had occurred, ſince he laſt brought the ſubject 
before the Houſe, he had an additional claim to candour, from 
the extent to which the prejudices againſt all reform and inno- 
vation had been thereby increaſed. © It was by no means his 
intention to go into any of the tranſactions of the period when 
he made his original motion on this ſubject, or to carry any 
idea along with him of what might poſſibly lead to perſonal re- 
ſentment. He came forward, on the preſent occaſion, actu- 
ated ſolely by a ſenſe of duty, to make a ſerious and important 
motion, which, he was ready fairly to admit, involved no leſs 
a conſideration than a fundamental change of the Government. 
He felt, in the ſtrongeſt manner, how very formidable an ad- 
verſary he had to encounter in the right honourable gentleman 
oppoſite to him (Mr. Pitt); formidable from his talents for- 

midable from the influence of his ſituation but {till more for- 
midable from having been once friendly to the cauſe of reform, 

and becoming its determined opponent, drawing off others from 
its ſtandard, With that right honourable gentleman he never 
would condeſcend to bargain, nor ſhould he endeavour to con- 

ciliate his favour by any mode of compliment : he had never 
diſguiſed the objections he had to the way in which he had 
come into power, and to the whole ſyſtem of his government 
ſince. In the courſe of the laſt diſcuſſion on the preſent ſub- 
ject, the right honourable gentleman ſeemed to hint ſomething | 
of general objections to reform; but he well knew that the 
chief difficulty to be encountered, would be the argument as to 
the danger of the times. This, indeed, is a never- failing ar- 
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gument, equally in times of proſperity and adverſity, in times 
of war and of peace. If our ſituation happens to be proſperous, 
it is then aſked, whether we can be more than happy, or more 
than free ? In the ſeaſon of adverſity, on the other hand, all 
reform or innovation is deprecated, from the pretended riſk of 
increaſing the evil and preſſure of our ſituation. © From all this 
it would appear, that the time for reform never yet had come, 
and never could come. By arguments ſuch as theſe had reform 
=. been hitherto combated ; and by the like he believed it ever 
| would be attacked, until ſome dreadful convulſion ſhould take 
place, which might threaten even the conſtitution itſelf with 
| annihilation, Many had been the unſucceſsful attempts to 
1 bring about a reform. At different times the great queſtion 
| of reform has been brought, forward ; but a proper time has 
| never yet been found for it. In 1733, a motion was made in 
| that Houſe, by Mr. Bromley, for a repeal of the ſeptennial 

yi act, and that motion was ſeconded in a very able ſpeech by Sir 
| William Wyndham. At that time the propoſition was met, 
| and ſucceſsfully reſiſted, upon the pretence of danger ariſing 


| from Papiſts and Jacobites plotting againſt the State and the 
j Conſtitution. In 1745, another attempt was made; and 

| | b that was the only occafion on which the pretence of danger 
| 


was not made uſe of, although the country was then in a ſtate 
[ of war and diſturbance ; but the ſueceſs of the attempt was 
juſt the fame as of the former one. Again, he ſaid, the buſi- | 


| [neſs came to be agitated in the year 1758 ; then alſo the mo- 
tion was rejected. The right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
| Pitt) had himſelf brought forward the ſubje& three different 
times, in 1782, in 1783, and laſtly in 1785, when he was 
_ Miniſter. The ſame objection with reſpect to the time was 

e then made, and combated by the right honourable gentleman 

| ſtrongly and powerfully in argument, but without effect; and 
he had no doubt it would continue to be made ſucceſsfully till 
| 7 the people reſolve for themſelves that there ſhall be a proper 
i= time. But while we are for ever met by this argument againſt 
any enlargement of popular rights, the encroachments of pre- 
[  - xogative are overlooked, and no danger is apprehended from 
_ the paſſing an Alien bill, a Traitorous Correſpondence bill, 
| Kc. It was, no doubt, true, that, in troubleſome times, it 


might, perhaps, be \necellary to delegate a larger portion of 


er 
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power to the-executive Government; but why ſhould innova- 
tions in favour of prerogative, be watched with leſs jealouſy, 
than innovations in favour. of the popular part of the conſtitu- 
tion? The buſineſs of reform appeared to have ſlept from 1785 
to 1790, when it was again brought forward by Mr. Flood: 
at that time, che internal conyulſion in France had but juſt be- 
gun; and it was then aſked, whether we would think of re- 
| pairing our houſe in the hurricane ſeaſon? But he would, no 
doubt, be told, that the danger is now greater than ever this 
country experienced, by many degrees ; for the dangers talked 
of, at other times, are held to be all of no account, when 
compared with the danger of what are called French prin- 
ciples: if, however, there was ever any danger to this country 
from the propagation of French principles, or from the in- 
creaſed dominion of France, that danger unqueſtionably is com- 
pletely at an end; for it was impoſlible that any ſet of men, 
who had not actually loſt their ſenſes, ſhould ever propoſe the 
French revolution as a model for imitation ; no argument, 
therefore, drawn from the ſituation of France, could apply to 
the kind of reform which it was the wiſh of thoſe with whom 
he acted to introduce. 

It had been ſaid laſt year by the right honourable gentleman, 
that this country had juſt recovered from the calamities of the 
American war, and that it would be imprudent to riſk by in- 
novation the growing proſperity of the country. Now the 
_ caſe was unhappily moſt woefully reverſed ; beſides being in- 
volved in a moſt ruinous war, the whole commercial credit of 
the nation is ſhaken, and we have ſunk from this zenith of 
our proſperity into the moſt neceſſitous and diſtreſſed ſituation; 
witneſs the bill with reſpe& to commercial credit, which that 
Houſe had juſt paſſed ; witneſs the daily numerous bankrupt- 
cies. In this calamitous ſtate with reſpe& to credit at home 
and war abroad, nothing could tend ſo much, in all probability, 
to deliver the country from theſe dreadful evils, as to have a 
pure and uncorrupted Houſe of Commons emanating freely 
and fairly from the people. Had a reform in the repreſenta- 
tion of the people taken place upon the end of the war and con 
cluſion of the peace in 1763, this country had, in all likelihood, 

eſcaped. the American war: —if it had taken place laſt year, 
it would probably have ſaved us from our preſent diſtreſſes. 

8 <p 
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He and his friends, he ſaid, had publiſhed, laſt year, their 
opinions upon this ſubject, and credit would ſome time or 
other be done them for it. At that time, this country was at 
peace; Europe was diſtracted; had the Houſe of Commons 
been a free and fair repreſentation of the people, theſe advan- 


tages would, moſt probably, have been improved and ſecured. 


At preſent it is ſaid that principles have been held, ſupported 
by arguments equally dangerous to the Conſtitution and to 
order; but how can theſe be ſo well met as by amending the 
errors of the Conſtitution? With theſe views he had given 
notice of the motion which he now brought forward. How- 
ever unwilling he was to put this caſe upon the weight of au- 
thority ; yet at a time when it has become cuſtomary to charge 
with bad views all thoſe who talk' of any ſpecies of altera- 
tion, he thought it right to ſtate it had the ſupport of very 
great and high authorities. It had been ſupported by Mr. 
Locke, by Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, by the late Sir George 
- Saville, by the Earl of Chatham, and by the preſent Maſter of 
the Rolls, the preſent Lord Chief Baron, and the preſent Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench. Tt had been ſupported by 
the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) himſelf, and by the 
Duke of Richmond, and by an authority till greater than 
theſe, viz, by a ſpeech of His Majeſty from the throne. On 
Jooking j into the Journals of the 24th of May, 1784, he found 
a motion made, that the King's ſpeech ſhould be read, wherein 
His Majeſty ſays, that he would be always deſirous to concur 
with his Parliament in ſupporting and maintaining, in their 


; Juſt. balance, the rights of every branch of the Legiſlature. — 


If he did not think it requiſite to follow the petition in the de- 
tail of facts, it was for no other cauſe than that they are there 
ſo fully ſtated, and can be diſtinctly proved. What could be 
more palpably abſurd in point of inequality, for inſtance, than 
that the county of Cornwall ſhould ſend to Parliament almoſt 
as many Members as the whole of Scotland? And that repre- 
ſentatives ſhould be ſent from places where hardly a houſe re- 
mains ? And, the fact being indiſputable, he would now 
come to conſider the effect: if, according to the preſent ſyſtem, 
worthy, able, and independent men were likely to be choſen as 
repreſentatives of the people, he would not aim at a change; 


but if quite the reverſe is the caſe, A 
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eaſes procured by corruption, then a ſpeedy and effeQual re- 
medy would become eſſentially neceſſary : he wiſhed the quel- - 
tion to be decided on ſound and fair argument. He mentioned 
this chiefly, becauſe general repreſentation is commonly ſup- 
poſed to be founded on natural right ; but he reſted his argu- 
ment not on natural right, but upon what is in itſelf the beſt 
ſyſtem of Government, and moſt conducive to the happineſs of 
the ſubjects. When he ſpoke of the Conſtitution of this 
country, he did not ſpeak of it as of a ſyſtem which had been 
eſtabliſhed at any one time. No; it had ariſen out of various 
contingencies, and at different periods; and its goodneſs and 
excellence originated from the very cauſe on account of which 
ſome perſons have pretended to deny that we have any Conſti- 
tution at all. But if there was one principle more ſtrongly 
inculcated than another at the time of the Revolution, it was 
this, that the election of the Houſe of Commons ſhould be free. 
One of the reſolutions carried at that important æra was, that 
King James had violated the freedom of election, whence it 
would follow that the Crown ought not in a degree to interfere 
in the election of thoſe who were to repreſent the people; but 
that the latter ſhould be left to ſend to Parliament the perſons 
who were the objects of their free choice. Another principle 
aſſerted at the Revolution was, that a man ought not to be go- 
verned by laws, in the framing of which he had not a voice, 
either in perſon or by his repreſentative ; and that he ought 
not to be made to pay any tax to which he ſhould not have 
conſented in the ſame way. Now, he aſked, was it poſſible 
more completely to trample upon theſe two principles, than to 
make the Houſe of Commons conſiſt of perſons not choſen by 

the people? At the Revolution alſo the neceſlity of ſhort, Par- 
liaments was aſſerted ; and every departure from theſe princi- 
ples is, in ſome ſhape, a departure from the ſpirit and practice 
of the Conſtitution ; yet, when they are compared with the 
preſent ſtate of the repreſentation, how does the matter ſtand ? 
Are the elections free? or are Parliaments free? With reſpe& 
to ſhortening the duration of Parliament, it did not appear to 
him that it would be advantageous, without a total alteration of 
the preſent ſyſtem. But if it be ſaid that we are now in poſ- 
ſeſſion of that Conſtitution deriyed from our anceſtors and ſet- 
tled at the Revolution, he would alk whether there have been 
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no alterations ſince the Revolution? Has not the patronage of 
Peers increaſed ? Is not the patronage of India now veſted in 
the Crown ? Are all theſe innovations to be made, in order to 
increaſe the influence of the executive power; and is nothing 
be be done in favour of the popular part of the Conſtitution, 
to act as a counteypoiſe? But has there been no alteration, 

fince the Revolution; even in the form and conſtitution of the 
Honſe of Commons itſelf, which have gone to the increaſe of 
influence? The introduction of forty- five Members to repre- 
fent, in the Britith Parliament the people of Scotland, had alſo 
firengthened the hands of the Crown — an aſſertion which no 
ane could diſpute who was at all acquainted with the manner 
in which the Scotch Members were elected. The abuſe of 
burgage tenuzcs, in defiance of an act of King William, 
gave the Crown an influence in many boroughs in England. 
He read a paſſage from that act, in which it was declared that 
all ſplitting of tenure tenements, and meffuages, and heredita- 
ments, for the purpoſe oi muliplying votes, {hould be deemed 
Megal and of no effect; and yet though this ſtatute, by extend- 
ing to all kind of towns, neceſſarily included burgage tenures, 
the latter had unaccountably been ſuffered to creep out of the 
ſtatute, and were daily multiplied in defiance of it, for the pur- 
poſe of multiplying votes aud increaling influence at elections. 
On this ſubje he quoted an opinion given judicially by Lord 
Thurlow, when iitting as Chancellor in the Houſe of Lords, 
in an appeal cauſe from Scotland, reſpecting the right of vo- 
ting at elections in that part of the kingdom. That learned 
Lord, after having ſaid that the right of election in Scotland 
bad been debaſcd, arid put on the level of an Engliſh burgage 
tenurty the Houſe ef Commons, he ſaid, had an unlimited 
juriſuiction in the trial. of all queſtions reſpecting the election 
of its Members; but if the right of election could by law be 
decided in a Court of Law in England, as it was in Scotland, 
he was-convinced an Engliſh Court of Law would not be ſa- 
tis ſied with ſuch a mode of clection as this, that a nobleman's 
fteward (hould go don to a borough with ten or twelve pieces 
of parchment in his hand, containing each the qualification 
for a vote, and having aſſembled round a table as many of the 
tenants or ſervants of his Lord, ſhould diſtribute among them 


de parchments ; then propoſe a candidate; and afterwards 
| EEG 


| 
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collect theſe parchments, and declare his Lord's friend duly 

elected for the borough. And yet ſuch was the mode of elec- 
ting thoſe who repreſented the boroughs where the right of 
election aroſe from burgage tenures. Such elections Lord 

Thurlow did not heſitate to call a mockery. Mr. Grey re- 

marked, that when Mr. Pitt moved for an addition of 100 
Members to be added to the counties, he could not carry his 

motion ; and yet he had contrived to procure the nomination 

of 40 Members by indirect means; for he had added to the 
Houſe of Pecrs 39 Members, whe" either nominated directly 

or by irreſiſtible influence that number of Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, as appeared from the petitions then on 

the table, and which the petitioners were ready to prove. 

Mr. Grey then read the reſolutions which are entered in the 
Journal at the commencement of every ſeſſion, in the follow- 
ing words: | 

Reſolved, That no Peer of this realm hath any right to 
give his vote in the election of any Member to ſerve in Par- 
liament.“ 

Reſolved, . That it is a high infringement upon the liber- 
ties and privileges of the Conſtitution of Great Britain, for 
any Lord of Parliament, or any Lord Lieutenant of any 
county, to concern themſelves in the elections of Members to 
ſerve ſor the Commons in Parliament.“ 

If the preſent ſyſtem be right, theſe reſolutions, and the 
principles upon which they are founded, muſt be wrong, and 
it would be, better to expunge them from the Journals, than to 
allow them to remain there while the practice is fo totally in- 
conſiſtent with them. It may perhaps be ſaid, however, that 

although the Conſtitution may have. been in ſome ſhape im- 
paired ſince the Revolution, it ſtill remains ſo good as to make 
a change hazardous. In ſpeaking on this ſubject, the influ- 
ence appeared to him ſo exceſſive, and the occaſion ſo-1mpor- 
tant, that, if he ſhonld even go a little beyond the {tri bounds 
of what it may be uſual to advance in that Houſe, he hoped it 
might be overlooked. Were the evils of the American war 
nothing? Theſe were, in his mind, entirely owing to the 
* unequal and corrupt repreſentation in Parliament. It may be 
. faid, however, that the Houſe of Commons are really a juſt 
repreſentation of the people, becauſe, on great emergengies, 


11 
they never fail to ſpeak the ſenſe of the people, as was the caſe 


in the American war, and in the Ruſſian armament : but had 
the Houſe of Commons been a real repreſentation of the peo- 
ple, they would have interfered ſooner on theſe occaſions with- 
out the neceſſity of being called upon to do ſo. He feared 
much that that Houſe was not a real repreſentation of the 
people; that it was too much influenced by paſſion, prejudice, 
or intereſt. This may, for a time, give to the executive Go- 
yernment apparent ſtrength ; but no Government can be ei- 
ther laſting or free which is not founded on virtue ! and on that 
independence of mind and conduct among the people which 
creates energy, and leads to every thing that is noble and ge- 
nerous, and that alone can conduce to the ſtrength and ſafety 
of a ſtate. 


| 
| | What conſtitutes a ſtate ? 
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Not high-raiſed battlement or laboured mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; | 

Not cities proud with ſpires and turrets crown'd ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the ſtorm, proud navies ride ; 
Not ſtarr'd and ſpangled courts, 

Where low-brow'd baſeneſs wafts perfume to pride: 
No; MEN, high-minded MEN, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In foreſt, brake, or den, ; 


As beaſts excel cold rucks and brambles rude; 
MN who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 

If the preſent practice deviates from the principles of the 
Conſtitution, he had ſurely a good right to call upon the 
Houſe to inquire into the ſubject, and to conſider in what way 
it may be amended. Indeed it was evident, that many lead- 
ing Members of that Houſe conſidered a great part of it in a 

| ſtate of dependence; elſe what could mean the frequent ap- 
peals to thoſe who were emphatically called the independent 
Members. An honourable gentleman (he meant Mr. Powys) 
had in 1784 aſſembled round him a little ſenate of his own, 
compoſed of thoſe independent country gentlemen, from 
which he had excluded the borough Members, as probably not 
coming within the deſcription of independent Members of 
Parliament, Surely this might be conſidered as a tacit avowal, 
on the part of a great enemy to reform, of the abſolute neceſ- 
lity of that very meaſure which he ſo ſtrongly oppoſed. 


— 
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There were arguments for reform, which he need only to ſtate, 
to produce conviction; the county of Rutland ſent as many 
Members to Parliament as the freeholders of Yorkſhire; and 
Cornwall as many as Rutland, Yorkſhire and Middleſex toge- 
ther; and as many within one as the whole kingdom of Scot- 
land. Theſe were facts within the knowledge of the Houſe ; 
and ſurely afforded ſufficient ground for a Parliamentary Re- 
form. Here were other grounds ariſing from bribery, cor- 
ruption, and expence at elections, which were known to every 
Member who had ſerved on election Committees, though 
they were not known to the Houſe as a body. Sometimes, 
indeed, reports from Committees ſtated acts of bribery and 
corruption, as in the cafes of Cricklade and Shoreham, and 
Stockbridge, whoſe caſe was ſtill depending. The moſt 
certain and effectual remedy in thoſe caſes was to eſtabliſh a 
more popular election, which was the. moſt likely method to 
ſecure the purity of election, and the independence of Mem- 
bers of that Houſe. : | 

Mr. Grey then ſaid, that his intention was to make a mo- 
tion for referring the petition to a Committee; but he had it 
not in contemplation to propoſe any particular plan, as there 
occurred to him many reaſpns againſt it. In the caſe which 
had juſt occurred with reſpect to commercial credit, the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) himſelf had proceeded in that 
preciſe way; he had ſtated the grievance or evil ſuppoſed to 
exiſt; the Houſe, on his motion, had referred it to a Com- 
mittee to inveſtigate into the matter, and to report to the- 
Houſe; and, upon the report of that Committee, a bill had 
been brought in, and had now paſſed that Houſe, which he 
wiſhed ſincerely might have the effe& ta remedy the evil. If, 
then, it ſhould be ſaid to him, why would you alarm and diſ- 
turb the minds of the people, when you have no particular plan 
of redreſs to propoſe? he would oppoſe to ſuch queſtion, the 
right honourable gentleman's own mode of proceeding in the 
caſe he had mentioned; but he would ſay alſo, that it was in- 
deed the proper and regular mode of proceeding, He did not 
approve of the Duke of Richmond's plan of reform, though 
he thought it better than the preſent ſyſtem :—Any plan would 
be better which would ſecure ſuch people in the Houſe, as - 
would vote independently, and uninfluenced by corruption: 
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he eduld certainly mention a plan which appeared to him much 
better; but he was not bound by the general mode of proceed- 
ings in that Houſe, to move any ſpecific plan, and he would 
therefore adopt that mode which had been uſually followed, 
and which appeared to him the beſt, viz. after having ſtated 
the grievance, tv move for a Committee to take it into conſi- 
deration, and report to the Houſe ſuch mode of remedy as 
ſhall appear to them proper. He concluded with moving, 
that the petition ſhould be referred to a Committee. | 

Mr. ERSKINE ſeconded the motion. 

The honourable R. B. JENKINSON began with  obſerv- 
ing, that ſo various were the objections which occurred to him 
on the propoſition of the honourable gentleman, that beſides 
the difficulties which he always laboured under in addreſſing 
himſelf to that Houſe, he felt the additional one of being obliged 
to ſelect amongſt the different arguments which offered them- 
ſelves to his mind. The time, the mode, in which this queſ- 
tion had been introduced, were highly objectionable. It had 
been introduced at a time when our conſtitution had been threat- 
ened from within, and when war had been declared againſt it 
from without: it had been introduced in a mode till more ex- 
traordinary. Without any complaint on the part of the people, 

a number of gentlemen aſſociate themſelves for the purpoſe of 
perſuading them that they feel grievances, of which they ap- 
pear not even to have dreamed. If they had ſucceeded in 
rouſing the lion, could they have ſuppoſed they could have led 
it at their diſcretion ? Could they have ſaid to the people, © The 
conſtitution is defective; it muſt be reformed ; it can be re- 
formed only by your riſing ; but if you, agreeing with us in 
the evil, ſhould differ with us in the remedy ; if your ideas of 

reform ſhould be more extenſive than ours; if you ſhould paſs 
| the line we have drawn for you, that moment you would be 
traitors and rebels, and we will be the firſt to inform againſt 
| you.” The example of a neighbouring country unfortunately 
proves that the people, once excited, can be appeaſed at the 
nod of no man, and that, for i lag they would 
inevitably become inſtruments in the hands of thoſe whoſe 
wickedneſs and extravagance will puſh them to the greateſt ex- 
tremities. But this was not all. This Aſſociation, after 
twelve months conſideration, and, if we may judge from their 
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advertiſements in the public papers, repeated and repeated 
meetings, bring forward to the conſideration of this Houſe the 
ſubject of parliamentary reform, without even venturing to 
produce a ſpecific plan. He ſaid, he had a right to infer from 
this, that ſome of the ableſt men in this country, aſſociated 
together for ſo conſiderable a ſpace of time, had ſo little been 
able to aſcertain the evil, that they had never diſcovered the 
remedy which ought to be applied to it; and that it might 
therefore have been expected, that inſtead of the propoſition of 
the honourable gentleman, they ſhould have heard a recanta- 
tion of their principles on this ſubject, from an avowal of the 
fruitleſſneſs of their reſearch. But here he did not mean to 
reſt the queſtion ; for ill choſen as had been the time, ill adapt- 
ed to the circumſtances of that time as had been the mode, his 
objections were principally to the ſulſtance of the propaſitian. He 
objected to it not only as productive of no good, but as pro- 
ductive of poſitive evil; not as nugatory, but in its conſe- 
quences as fatal; ſo productive of evil, and fo fatal, that he 
neither knew that time nor that mode which could have recon- 
ciled him to its adoption. He then remarked, that it was a 
ſubje& well worthy of obſervation, to examine the effects of 
different Governments on different countries ; but that it was 
ſtill more curious to examine the effects of the ſame Govern- 
ment on different countries. Take, he ſaid, abſolute monarchy ; 
it will be perceived, that in ſome of the countries of Europe, 
that Government produces all the horrors and evils of which 
any ſyſtem can be capable; that in other countries it produces 
as much happineſs to the people, as a ſyſtem ſo defeQive as 
abſolute monarchy muſt be can poſſibly produce. And yet no 
apparent reaſon frequently exiſts for this extraordinary diffe- 
rence. What inference did he draw from this? That the ef- 
fects of Government on the people do not ſo much depend on 
general principles and general theories, as on little accidental 
circumſtances which are frequently not even perceptible; and 
conſequently, if plauſible theories ought never to be an ohjec- 
tion to reform, when practical grievances are felt, ſo deſective 
theories ought not to be a ground for reform, when not only 
no practical grievance, but every practical advantage, is felt. - 
From the honourable gentleman not having introduced a. ſpe- 
Wen he mult of courſe feel ſome difficulty in e 
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queſtion. He rejoiced, however, at hearing him give up hz 
right of univerſal ſuffrage. If all perſons have not a natural 
right to vote for Members of Parliament, no particular claſs of 
perſons can have that right; the line could never be drawn. 
The queſtion then is placed upon its proper ground; it was a 
queſtion of wiſdom, a queſtion of expediency, but not a queſ- 
tion of right. Conſidering it then in this point of view, we 
ought to examine this queſtion on the ſame principle on which 
all queſtions of the ſort muſt be examined, viz. by inquiring 
what was the end that was to be produced? and then conſider- 
ing what were the means likely to produce that end. The 
end was, a Houſe of Commons that was to produce certain ef- 
feats. The means of obtaining that Houſe of Commons, were 
the electors. We ought not then to begin firſt, by conſidering 
who ought to be the electors, and then who ought to be elect- 
ed ; but we ought to begin by conſidering who ought to be the 
elected, and then conſtitute ſuch perſons electors as would be 
likely to produce the beſt elected. Three queſtions, then, ariſe 
out of this principle : 

1ſt, What is the Houſe of Commons? 

ad, How ought it to be compoſed to anſwer its object: 

3d, What is the way of ſo compoſing it ? 

Suppoſing, then, that there can be no doubt on the firſt of 
theſe queſtions ; that we muſt be all agreed that the Houſe of 
Commons is meant to be a legiſlative body, repreſenting all 
deſcriptions of men in this country. Without troubling the 
| Houſe any farther on that propoſition, he would proceed to 

the ſecond, and conſider how it ought to be formed. In the 
firſt place, he ſuppoſed every perſon would agree, that the 
landed intereſt ought to have the preponderant weight. The 
landed intereſt was, in fact, the ſtamina of the country. In 
the ſecond place, in a commercial country like this, the manu- 
faQturing and commercial intereſt ought to have a conſiderable 
weight, ſecondary to the landed intereſt, but ſecondary to the. 
landed intereſt only. But was this all that was neceſſary ?— 
There were other deſcriptions of people, which, to diſtinguiſh ' 
from thoſe already mentioned, he ſhould tile profeſſional people, 
and whom he conſidered as abſolutely neceſſary to the compo- 
fitzon of a Houſe of Commons. By profeſſional people, he 
did not mean to uſe that expreſſion in the narrow and confined 
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ſenſe in which it was generally uſed ; he meant thoſe Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons who wiſhed to raiſe themſelves 
to the great offices of the State: thoſe that were in the army; 


thoſe that were in the navy; thoſe that were in the law: and 


he maintained, that theſe ſeveral deſcriptions of perſons ought 
to be able to find ſome means of entering into that Houſe. 
Firſt, it is to be conſidered, that by the practice of the conſti- 
tution, the Miniſters of the Crown are, in part, choſen out of 
the Houſe of Commons. The landed intereſt, or country 
gentlemen, are, generally ſpeaking, not ambitious of exer- 
ciſing thoſe functions; and indeed it was not to be wondered 
that perſons of conſiderable property and conſequence in the 
country, ſhould find themſelves ſo much employed by the ma- 
nagement of their property, by fulfilling the office of Magiſ- 
trate in their different counties, and by attending their duty as 
Members of Parliament, as not to be, in general, deſirous of 
becoming Members of the Adminiſtration of the country. In- 
deed, it may, perhaps, be more proper that ſuch perſons ſhould 
be employed in watching over the conduct of thoſe who exerciſe 
the functions of executive Government, than that they ſhould 
be employed in exerciſing thoſe functions themſelves. This 
applied ſtill ſtronger to thoſe gentlemen in the commercial line. 
They did not, generally ſpeaking, come into Parliament till 


they were rather at an advanced period of life, and they were 


then ſo occupied with their commercial concerns, that even if 
they had the diſpoſition, they could not have the leiſure, to be- 
come Members of the executive Government. Unleſs, then, 
the laſt deſcription of perſons whom he had mentioned ; unleſs 
profeſſional men could find their way into that Houſe, you 
would ſtrike at the root of this principle. He ſaid, that the 
principle itſelf was a very · important one; that vt had been 
commonly obſerved, that whilſt in other countries men could 
ſcarcely, be found to diſcharge the offices of the State, in this 
country there were always more than were ſufficient ; but if 
the profeſſional men he had mentioned. were prevented from 
becoming Members of Parliament, we ſhould loſe one of the 
moſt important advantages of our Conſtitution. There was 
another, reaſon why theſe perſons were abſolutely neceſſary: 
we were conitantly in the habit of diſcuſſing in that Houſe all 


- the important concerns of the State; it was neceſſary, thers- 
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fore, that there ſhould be perſons in the practice of debating 
ſuch queſtions, It would plainly appear, from what has been 
already ſaid, that the very ſame reaſon which would, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, prevent either gentlemen in the landed intereſt, 
or in the commercial intereſt, from accepting the offices of the 
State, would likewiſe prevent them from exerciling, in a con- 
ſiderable degree, their talents in the practice of debating. If, 
therefore, he ſaid, we were deſirous that there ſhould continue 
in that country a conſtant ſupply of men to form vigorous and 
effective adminiſtrations ; if we were deſirous that there ſhould 
continue in that Houſe a conſtant ſupply of men to form vigo- 
rous and effective oppoſitions, for the purpoſe of watching 
over the conduct of ſuch Miniſters, the deſcriptions of perſons 
he had mentioned were abſolutely neceſſary to the compolition 
of it. There was another reaſon; being conſtantly in the habit 
of debating in Parliament on all the different affairs of State, 
on the naval, on the military affairs, on the ſtate of the law of 
the country, it was proper, he ſaid, that we ſhould have 
within ourſelves perſons belonging to theſe different profeſſions, 
to whom we might occaſionally appeal on ſuch ſubjects, and 
in whoſe opinion we might confide, if their character in their 
profeſſion induced us ſo to do. There was a fourth reaſon, 
which was, to his mind, ſtronger than all the reſt, The pro- 
feſlional perſons he had mentioned, in fact, made that Houſe 
the repreſentation of the people. Suppoſe, that in that Houſe 
there were only country gentlemen ; they would not then be 
the repreſentatives of the nation, but the repreſentatives of the 
landholders of the nation. Suppoſe there were in that Houſe 
only commercial perſons ; they would not be the repreſenta- 
tives of the nation ; but the repreſentatives of the commercial 
intereſt of the nation, See, he ſaid, from an example what 
would be the conſequence of this. There cannot be a more 
important ſubject of legiſlation than the corn laws. It would 
be agreed by every one, that Parliament ſhould prevent corn 
from either becoming ſo dear as to diſtreſs the poor, or from 
its becoming ſo cheap as to affect agriculture. The landholders 
of the country have an intereſt that corn ſhould be as dear as 
poſſible; perſons in the commercial and manufacturing line 
have an intereſt that corn ſhould be as cheap as poſſible: jt 

mult then inevitably follow, that if one of theſe deſcriptions gf 
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perſons only found their way into the Houſe, the intereſt of 
that deſcription of perſons would be principally conſidered, and 
however reſpectable thoſe perſons might be, an eſprit de corps 
would naturally be found in all their proceedings. Suppoſe - 
the landed and commercial intereſts could both find their way 
into this Houſe, the landed intereſt, it has been proved, ought 
to have the preponderant weight; it would conſequently be 
able, if it had nothing but the commercial intereſt to combat 
with, to prevent that intereſt from having the weight in the 
Conſtitution which it ought to have; and all deſcriptions of 
perſons in the country would, in fact, be at the mercy of the 
landholders of it. The profeſſional perſons, then, that he had 
mentioned, are what make this Houſe the repreſentatives of 
the people. They have collectively no eſprit de corps, be- 
cauſe they are compoſed of perſons in very different profeſſions. 
'They mix themſelves with the landed and commercial intereſt, 
and prevent any eſprit de corps, by this means, from affecting 
our proceedings. Thus, whilſt the landed intereſt has of any 
one deſcription of perſons the principal weight in this Houſe, 
as it ought to have; whilſt the commercial intereſt has of any 
one deſcription of perſons the ſecondary weight in this Houſe, + 
as it ought to have, neither the landed nor commercial intereſt 
can materially affect each other. The intereſts of the different 
profeſſions of the country are fairly conſidered, and the Houſe, 
by this means, become what it could not become by any other 
means, the repreſentatives of the people at large. 

What then, he aſked, were the means of obtaining ſuch a 
Houſe of Commons ? The counties, and many of the populous 
boroughs, ſecured the election of country gentlemen ; the com- 
mercial towns ſecured the election of certain perſons in that 
line : but how were the laſt deſcription of perſons, the profeſ- 
ſional men, to find their way into that Houſe? In the counties, 
local connection would, in a great meaſure, decide the elec- 
tion. However great his property, or the property of any 
other gentleman, might be in a county, it would go a great way 
to decide between A and B, two conſiderable perſons in that 
county; but it could never be made uſe of with eſſect = 


purpoſe of bringing in a perſon who had no landed property i 
that county, and who could have no connection conſequent 
with the various intereſts in it, In the populous boroughs, the 
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ſame principle will in a — meaſure avail; and perſons who, 
for the firſt timo at leaſt, are choſen for them, are generally 
Choſen either on account of ſome local connection, or by means 
of the exertions which a very conſiderable property may enable 
them to make. Many gentlemen, after they have come into 
that Houſe by other means, by the reputation they acquire from 
their exertions in it, are, at a ſubſequent period, frequently re- 
turned by the moſt populous places in the country ; but if the 
names of the profeſſional perſons, who had come into that 
Houſe for a conſiderable number of years, were examined, it 
would be found that far the greater part of them have come in, 
for the firſt time, by means of thoſe boroughs which are called 
rotten boroughs ; that having in general no ſtrong local con- 
nection, and, comparatively ſpeaking, no very conſiderable 
property, it is ſcarcely poſſible that they ſhould come in by any 
other means; and if it was the object of the honourable gen- 
tleman, as it appeared to be, if it was the object of the petiti- 
oners whoſe. petition they had heard read that day, as it appear- 
ed likewiſe to be, to aboliſh thoſe cloſg boroughs, perſons of 
the deſcription he had mentioned would ſcarcely ever find means 
of obtaining a ſeat in that Houſe ; and thoſe Members whom 
he conſidered himſelf to have proved abſolutely neceſſary for 
creating that Houſe the 9 of the * would 
be entirely excluded. 

He then conſidered himſelf to have "EE that the cloſe bo- 
roughs, as being the means of introducing profeſſional perſons 
to that Houſe, were abſolutely neceſſary to its Conſtitution. 
Did any evil ariſe from them? It might be feared, that their 
influence collectively might be ſo great, as to prevent the 
landed and commercial intereſt from having that weight in the 
Houſe which they certainly were entitled to. This objection 
had been anſwered before ; for this deſcription of individuals 
not being compoſed of any one ſort of perſons, but of perſons 
of a variety of profeſſions, not being returned by perſons in 
one intereſt, but by perſons in very different intereſts, poſſeſſed 
collectively no efprit de corps, and could conſequently not af- 
| fe the weight of either the landeil or monied intereſt in that 
; Houſe. But it might be ſaid, to a certain degree theſe per- 
| ſons may be neceſſary; but are not their numbers increaſing? 
\ The reverſe he aſſerted was the fact. Let any, gentleman look 
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at the various deciſions on controverted elections fince the 
paſſing of Mr. Grenville's act, and he will find, that in almoſt 
every caſe, the deciſion has been in fayour of the more open 
right of election; and that it is aſtoniſhing how many boroughs 
there are, which were believed to be cloſe boroughs a very few 
years ago, and which have ſince been made as open as any bo- 
roughs in the country. It has frequently been ſaid, If you 
had a Houſe of Commons to make for the firſt time, would 
you conſtitute it as the Britiſh Houſe of Commons is conſti- 
tuted?” This is, generally ſpeaking, not a fair. queſtion ; 
but he found no difficulty in anſwering it on the preſent occa- 
ſion, He did not mean to ſay, that if he had a Houſe of 
Commons to conſtitute in a country ſimilar to Great Britain, 
he ſhould conſtitute it in every little circumſtance fimilar to 
the preſent. He did not mean to ſay, that it would occur to 
him to give Members to Liverpool and Briſtol, and not give 
them to Mancheſter and Birmingham. But this he would ſay, 
that he ſhould conſtitute it preciſely on the ſame principle. — 
That by means of counties and conſiderable boroughs, he 
would endeavour to ſecure the election of the landed intereſt. 
That by means of the commercial towns, he would endeavour 
to ſecure the election of the commercial intereſt, and that he 
would certainly conſtitute a number of cloſe boroughs, where 
there were not more than fifteen or twenty electors. Why? The 
honourable gentleman who had made the propoſition-of Parli- 
amentary Reform, and the petition on their table, rather pro- 
poſed uniformity of election. His ideas were the reverſe, 
That the modes of election ought to be as varied as poflible; 
becauſe, if there was but one mode of election, there would, 
generally ſpeaking, be but one deſcription of perſons in that 
Houſe. His opinion was, that there ought to be a variety of 
deſcriptions of perſons in that Houſe; and by a very varied 
mode of election only could that variety of perſons be ſecured, 

We came, however, to this important queſtion at laſt. Has 
the Houſe of Commons, ſo conſtituted in practice, anſwered 
the end for which it was deſigned? The Houſe of Commons, 


as the democratic part of the Conſtitution, as the virtual re- 
preſentatives of the people, certainly, to a degree, ought to be 
affected by public opinions in their operations. It muſt, 
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n | 
however, never be forgot, that the firſt quality of the Houſe of 
Commons is that of being a deliberative aſſembly. If public 

opinion is neceſſarily to affect their deciſions on every occaſion, 
| It will ceaſe to be that deliberative aſſembly, and the Members 
of it would have nothing to do but to go to their conſtituents, 
and defire to be directed by them in the votes they are to give 
on every important ſubject. Public opinion, then, ought to 
have a certain weight in the conduct of that Houſe ; but public 
opinion ought never to have ſo great a weight, as to prevent 
their exerciling their deliberative functions. The petition on 
the table, and the honourable gentleman who had made the 
motion, have aſſerted, that the national debt which this coun- 
try labours under, has originated from the corruption of that 
Houſe. A more extraordinary aſſertion never has been made. 
The national debt has ariſen from the wars in which this 
country has been involved. Did gentlemen mean to aſſert, 
that thoſe wars were, not agreeable to the public opinion ?— 
Conſider the hiſtory of the wars ſince the Houſe of Hanover 
has been on the throne. The Spaniſh war; was that unpopu- 
lar? It was entered upon on the expreſs requiſition of the 
people, and contrary to the known opinion of the Govern- 
ment. The war of 1756; was that unpopular? Never was 
any country engaged, be believed he might ſay, in a more po- 
pular war. The American war; was that unpopular? He 
had heard it aſſerted by an honourable gentleman oppoſite to 
him, that that was the war of the people. Until within a 
year and a half of its concluſion, nothing could be more mark- 
ed than the approbation which the Public gave of that mea- 
ſure. It grew unpopular towards the end, as under ſimilar 
circumſtances every war will grow unpopular, becauſe it was 
- unſucceſsful ; and what was the conſequence of this war be- 
coming unpopular ? That the Miniſter, who had the com- 
plete confidence of a Parliament choſen in the year 1780, was 
forced by that Parliament -to quit his ſituation in leſs than 
eighteen months afterwards, in conſequence of the ill ſucceſs 
of the war! Take, he ſaid, the adminiſtration of his right 

honourable friend, Would any body ſay, that that admini- 
ſtration, which had had the confidence of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, had not likewiſe the confidence of the Public? He 
would admit that that was no proof alone of the adminiſtration's 
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being good; but that was not the queſtion. The point that 
they were to decide was, had public opinion its full weight in 
the deliberation of Parliament? by the confidence which Par- 
liament had placed in his right honourable friend, the public 
opinion had proved to be in uniſon with the opinion of that 
Houſe ; but it was ſaid, that there were ſome meaſures of the 
preſent ene approved of by that Houſe, and which 
the Public were averſe from. Very poſſibly. The difference 
of that Houſe from the Public, on any partieular meaſure, 
could be no objection; for if that Houſe had not the power of 
differing from the Public, nay, if it did not ſometimes differ 
from them, it would ceaſe to be a deliberative aſſembly. But 
the Ruſſian war had been ſtated, and much had been dwelt on 
this. The Houſe were well acquainted with his opinion on that 
ſubjet. He would ſuppoſe, however, for argument's ſake, 
that his opinion was completely wrong; that Miniſters. were 
wrong in arming for the purpoſe of obtaining Oczakow, and 
were wrong, having ſo armed, in diſarming without obtaining 
it. What does that prove with reſpect to the deciſions of that 
Houſe? Nothing, unleſs it could be ſhewn that that which 
was ſaid to be the defect in our repreſentation, was the cauſe 
of thoſe deciſions. If it could be ſhewn, for inſtance, that 
the Members for the cloſe boroughs had in fact occaſioned thoſe 
deciſions, contrary to the opinions of the landed and commer- 
cial intereſts in that Houſe, the objection, as far as reſpects 
that particular caſe, may avail. But the reverſe was the fact. 
A much greater number of Members for counties and populous 
places voted with Adminiſtration than voted againſt them ; and 
as many Members for cloſe boroughs, in proportion, voted in 
the minority as in the majority of that Houſe. The obje&ion 
then proved nothing. Form a Houſe of Commons as you 
pleaſe, aſſemble the people in Saliſbury Plain; you cannot 
prevent their having improper attachments and improper aver- 
ſions. You cannot prevent their placing too much confidence - 
in one Miniſter, becauſe they approve of him, and too little 
in another, becauſe they diſapprove of him. The defect is, 
not in the repreſentation ; it is in human nature, and our eyes 
had better be turned to an improvement of that. He then ſaid, 
that though public opinion he had always thought ſhould have 
N. 2 
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2 certain weight in the Conſtitution, he was fearful leſt our 
Government ſhould become too democratic. Every man who 
& the democratic principles of the Conſtitution too far, 
was, in fact, an enemy to it. He was of the ſame opinion 
with reſpect to thoſe who puſhed the monarchical or ariſtocra- 
tical principles of it beyond their proper limits. It was cer- 
tuinly the principle of the Britiſh Conſtitution, that monarchy 
ariſtocracy, and democracy ſhould ſerve as a control on each 
other; but it was likewiſe a principle, that on ordinary occa- 
fions they ſhould and muſt co-operate. If the monarchy, the 
ariſtocracy, and the democracy are too much unconnected, the 
purpoſe of control may be anſwered, but the purpoſe of co- 
operation Will be defeated. No one of the principles, there- 
fore, ought to be forced beyond a certain extent. If any 

_ perſon was to be forced to live under a ſimple monarchy, he 
would chooſe a moderate monarchy. If any perſon was 
foreed to live under a ſimple ariſtocracy, he would chooſe 2 
moderate ariſtocracy. If any perſon was forced to live under a 
fimple democracy, he would, of courſe, chooſe a moderate 
democracy. If then you are to live under the three united, it 
becomes ſtill more neceſſary that each ſhould he moderate in it- 
ſelf ; becauſe without that, co-operation, which is abſolutely 
neceſſary, could not ſubſiſt between them. He declared, that 
no perſon had more extenſive ideas of liberty than he had; but 
it was not by any excluſive attachment to the democratic part 
of our Conſtitution, that that love of liberty was to be mani- 
feſted; democratic tyranny was at leaſt as bad as either monar- 
chial or ariſtocratical tyranny. The liberty we had the bleſſing 
to enjcy, did not ariſe'from any part of the conſtitution, but 
from the operation of the different parts of it on each other. 
In the true ſenſe of liberty, it was the end of all Government, 
men fled from a ſtate of nature to a ſtate of fociety ; becauſe, 
in the former, the firſt bleſſing of liberty, ſecurity, could not 
be obtained. But when he talked of liberty, he meant not 
any abſtract ideas of the rights of man; he meant practical li- 
berty. Of this he might ſay, that was the beſt Government 
which had the moſt of it; or, in other words, that was the 
beſt Government where there was the greateſt ſecurity, and the 
teaſt reſtraint. He was not fo ignorant, however, of human 
nature, as to ſuppoſe that every country could enjoy an equal 
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ſhare of it. The liberty of a country muſt depend on its Go- 
vernment ; and very little experience, indeed, would teach us, 
that different Countries require very different Governments; 
that in conſidering what Government would ſuit a country, the 
extent of it, the population of it, nay, the climate, muſt in 
ſome degree be attended to. How, then, were we to judge 
whether the Government was well adapted to the country ?— 
By the effects it produced. Is property ſecure ? Is the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice correct? Are the laws mild? Do the lower 
orders of the community appear contented ? Wherever theſe 
bleſſings exiſt, the Government from which they originate 
mult neceſſarily be good. Let us judge, he ſaid, of the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution on this principle. Is not property ſecured ? 
Is not the adminiſtration of juſtice pure and corre? Have we 
not, in ſhort, arrived at a pitch of proſperity unparalleled in 
either ancient or modern hiſtory? What, then, muſt be that 
tree which could produce ſuch fruit! But it was not on the effects 
of our ſyſtem only that it was neceſſary to reſt ; thoſe, who had 
paſſed their lives in the ſtudies of ſpeculative retirement, and 
who had become acquainted with human nature but from books, 
have beheld with regret the capricious tyrannies of abſolute 
monarchy, the ſyſtematic oppreſſion of ariſtocracy, the turbu- 
lent, factious, and unſettled diſpoſition of democracy. They 
conlidered that a ſyſtem might be founded out of the three, 
where the faults of each might correct the faults of the other, 
and where the virtues of each might prove an aid to the vir» 
tues of the other. Should we, the who enjoy ſuch bleſlings 
from ſuch a ſyſtem, on the pretends trifling defects in 
the theory, be diſpoſed to hazare A ce! Should we 
contemplate the ſpots of the ſug, ce vf its ſplendor I 
Should we feek glaſſes to magnify tholgF6ts which, to com- 
mon eyes, are not even viſible, ans 
celeſtial body is ſo great, that no part of nature can complain 
of a defect of its rays? But the ſpots of the ſun do in fome 
degree diminiſh its ſplendor. In works of art, it frequently 
happens that thoſe which appear defective, are in fact the res 
verle ; ſpeculative theories are generally founded on ideas of 
perfection which do not exiſt : human inſtitutions muſt be 
adapted not only to the virtues, but to the weakneſs and paſſions 
et mankind. I hus is it frequently neceſſary to follow that by 
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indirect ways, which by the ſtraight road we never could hope 
to arrive at. That there were theoretic defects in the compo- 
ſition of the Houſe of Commons, was not what he pretended 
to deny; it was incumbent, however, on thoſe who propoſed 
a reform, to prove that thoſe defects affected the practice of the 
conſtitution. He contended that he had proved the reverſe ; 
that they were neceſſary to the conſtitution ; and that any at- 
tempt to reform them might prove dangerous to its very ex- 
iſtence. 

Mr. POWYS could not content himſelf with giving a ſilent 
vote upon ſo momentous an occaſion—and firſt, before he pro- 
ceeded to diſcuſs the queſtion before the Houſe, he wiſhed to 
anſwer a charge adduced againſt him of his having made a di- 
ſtinction between the Members who compoſed the Houſe, by 
attaching to a part the appellation of independent. By this 
epithet he certainly did not mean the landed intereſt alone—he 
meant perſons neither holding nor expecting any offices, It 
was not, he ſaid, his intention to go over thoſe general grounds 
which had been ſo often debated, and on which the opinion of 
the Houſe had been always the ſame. On the preſent day, 
Mr. Grey had come forward as the organ and delegate of a ſo- 
ciety, conſtituted for the purpoſe of checking the progreſs of 
diſaffection and diſcontent—or waiting for the operation of the 
public mind, and of holding no communication with viſionary 


. ſpeculators. In proceſs of time, however, theſe friends of the 


people joined with the performers from another theatre, and 
they acted together, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern more 
than once. If, however, at their meetings inflammatory lan- 
guage were held—if there were any who talked of embodying 
all the proud fleſh and blood of the country, he was convinced 
that ſuch ſpeeches procceded not from the crowds of the people, 
and was totally diſowned by them. Mr. Grey had ſaid that the 
example of France ought not to deter the Houſe from adopt- 
ing a reform. To this argument he did not feel diſpoſed to 
accede, after the ſeutiments diſcloſed by M. Condorcet, which 
ſentiments he begged leave to read—(They related to the for- 
mation of the Society of the Friends of the People, which 
would probably produce the ſame ſymptoms in England as had 
preceded the convocation of the States General of France in 
1788.) Our Conſtitution, the wonder of the world, had, in 
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former ages, been the delight and envy of mankind, when all 
other nations lay groaning under deſpotiſm, or, what was worſe, 
under anarchy ; and he truſted it would ever be found a happy 

exception from the confuſion into which other countries were 
hurried by their efforts to eſcape from tyranny. The happy 
frame of our Government freed us from the two extremes. 
When the repreſentative part of the Legiſlature had an identity 
of intereſt, and a conformity of ſentiments with its conſtitu- 

ents, it inevitably followed, that the people were well governed 
and happy. That this was the caſe at the preſent moment with 
us, appeared ſo manifeſt, that it would be time thrown away 
to prove it. When gentlemen talked of reſtoring the people to 
equal repreſentation, he deſired to know, to what criterion 
that equality could be referred? He deſired to hear, what that 
period was where the repreſentor and repreſented met conſtitu- 
tionally, and where the ſtandard of conſtitutional perfection 
ſtood? The Houſe of Commons was an organ, not merely 
to ſpeak the public voice, or regiſter the public opinions, but 
poſſeſſing judgement to deliberate, and power to execute the 
reſult of that deliberation. As ſuch, it could liſten to no ſuch 
meaſures as were now dictated; and the motion ſhould there, 
fore have his diſſent. . 

Mr. WINDHAM, after ſtating his anxiety to Ae 
ſentiments, confeſſed that he felt infinite difficulty in connect- 

ing, combining, and comparing all the reaſons and arguments 
offered by the honourable gentleman from whom the motion 
had proceeded. Never had there been a queſtion offered to the 
Houſe ſo repugnant to reaſon, and ſo adverſe to every principle 
of common ſenſe. It was a queſtion, in the diſcuſſion of 
which objections of the moſt oppoſite nature aroſe every mo- 
ment, and when one had been anſwered, others immediately 
ſtarted up, like Bayes's troops, as if nothing had happened. 
Much attention as he had paid to the ſpeech of his honourable 
friend, he had not been able to diſcover whether the queſtion 
was a queſtion of expediency or of right. - Indeed Mr. Grey 
muſt excuſe him, if he confidered him only as a ſpeck or ſpot 
(luminous perhaps) when compared with the vaſi importance 
of the ſubject. | 
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Pars minima eſt ipſa puella ſui. 
| He put him out.of his confiderntions , and weighed hin in bi 
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ſcale only as an atom. His honourable friend proceeded very 
properly on the ground of expediency ; others on the ground 
of right. The laſt were certainly the moſt numerous and the 
moſt powerful. All the petitions that had been preſented 
ſtated the right, and indeed his honourable friend could not 
correct the contagion. Thoſe perſons who ſupported the doc- 
trine of right, ſupported it on the ſuppoſed natural equality of 
men, and on this poſition, that the will of the majority ought 
to be obligatory on the minority. A diſcuſſion of theſe two 
principles was better adapted to a ſociety of learned men than 
to a large deliberative aſſembly ; and he could not but lament 
that they had ever been ſuppoſed to attach to the buſineſs of 
common life. To apply theſe metaphyſical arguments as 
rules of conduct would, in his own opinion, be hke turning 
a mill by the power of muſic, or raiſing a wall, like another 
Amphion, by a tune. On each, however, of theſe principles 
of equality, and the paramount nature of the majority of 
wills, he wiſhed to ſay a few words. With regard to the 
firſt, that run ſo trippingly from the tongue, he ſhould be glad 
to hear a definition of it ; but no—thoſe who were fo fond of 
it never would vouchſafe to give one; or, if they did, it was 

in the nature of anſwering idem per idem, or ignotum per igno- 
tius. The definition he had formed in his own mind was 
this — that as the end of all government was to produce the 

greateſt poſſible ſum of all human happineſs, ſo, in producing 

it, Government was not to look for its reſidence in any parti- 

cular formed part. No ravages were to be made on the hap- 

pineſs of the greater part for the purpoſe of conferring that 

happineſs on the ſmaller. Whether this definition would be 

received by ſuch perſons as ſupported the doctrine of right, he 


could not tell. He believed, however, that it would not; for 


from it reſulted all poſſible inequality, particularly with reſpect 
to property. They ſeemed to ſay, that as long as perſons con- 
tinued to talk abſtractedly of mankind, they muſt conſider them 
as equal. He came next to the ſecond of theſe pernicious 
principles, viz. that in all ſocieties and ſtates the will of the 
majority. ought to govern. In oppoſition to this he felt no dif- 
hculty in affirming, that it was not a general principle of go- 
vernment, nor conſonant to the ſpirit and the practice of ours 
in particular, that the numerical majority ſhould decide for the 
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whole. An ingenious author, whom he admired more as 2 


| philologiſt than a politician (Mr. Horne Tooke), had ſaid, 


with ſome pleaſantry, that many of the evils of life aroſe for 
want of a right underſtanding of particles. Juſt ſo, he ima- 
gined, many of the errors of theſe new political philoſophi- 
zers Originated in a miſunderſtanding of particles. . They 
ſaid, for inſtance, that all government proceeded from the peo- 
ple : now if, inſtead of the particle from, they would inſert the 
particle for, their propoſition would be not only intelligible, 
but true; and yet on the ſtupid confounding of theſe two, not 
indeed by ſtupid, but very ingenious, men, did they reſt their 
wild and injurious ſpeculations. When he denied the right of 
the majority to govern the whole, and decide in all cafes, he 
might be aſked what he would ſubſtitute for it — if he would 
take the minority? He would not ſay ſo, though even that 
propoſition would not be more abſurd than the other, in the 
manner they argued upon it. He would: reſt the deciſion on 
the merits and the juſtice of the point to be decided; and as . 
men would fee thoſe more or leſs clearly in proportion to their 
greater or leſs degrees of information, it followed that the 
majority was not the moſt likely to be in the right. If twenty 
perſons of ordinary capacity were to decide on a queſtion by a 
mere majority, was It a certain rule that the majority would 
be right? By no means. If to theſe twenty as many more 
are added, would the certainty be greater? It would be leſs; 
for as the number was augmented, the deficiency of delibera- 
tive judgement, the moſt eſſential quality, wouls be greater. 
If, therefore, the plan of theſe reformers, who ſaid that no- 
thing but a mere majority ought to govern, were to be carried, 
the nation muſt be undone. Applying this argument to the 
caſe of the Revolution ; was it not notorious that the Revolu- 
tion was produced by the minority, and yet that event had re- 
ceived univerſal applauſe. Of majorities there were three 
kinds: the firſt was the majority of reaſon ; the ſecond of 
numbers ; the third of force.” A good man would make uſe 
of che firſt and third; a bad man would adopt the third alone: 
but neither the bad man nor the good would make uſe of the 
ſecond majority. To ſtrip this queſtion—if two men, meet- 
ing one man in a wood, were to contend that they had a right 
to murder him, it did not matter whether the numbers were 
E \ 
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two millions and one million, though it might be better, for 

the ſake. of argument, to take the firſt mode of ſtating it. 

Suppoſing, then, that two men were to meet one man, it would 
be of no avail for the one man to ſay that he was not in ſocie- 

ty, the majority would immediately vote that he was. Much 
had been ſaid of the theory of the Conſtitution the expreſſion 

imported much: it was ſomething that might ealily be miſta- 

ken; it was an Etrurian vaſe, which, if ſome were to think 
made for the purpoſe of containing oil, and others for the 
purpoſe of holding water, both might be led into a ludicrous 
miſtake. Beſides, this idea of reſtoring the Conſtitution to its 
ancient theory, opened a door for the wildeſt ſchemes of the 
wildeſt reformers. The Petitioners had demanded that the 
Houſe ſhould repreſent the whole nation. If it were to re- 
preſent tie whole nation, where was the neceſſity of King and 
Lords? and this theſe Petitioners knew, for they were excel- 
lent engineers. They knew that there was a gentle aſcent 
terminated by, a rock, on which was placed a fortification. 
They would not attack the heights of monarchy firſt, with all 
its thunder of privileges: they would make their advances re- 
gularly, and take ground on the ſide of repreſentation ; when 
they had made good their ſtation there, they knew that ſucceſs 
muſt attend their endeavours. It had been ſaid that the people 
had a right to demand ; that the extenſion of the duration of 
Parliament from three years to ſeven was an invaſion of their 
rights. For his own part, he did not know whether it would 
not be an invaſion of their rights to make the duration of Par- 
liaments again triennial ; for, upon this mode of reaſoning, 
every thing but pure democracy was an invaſion of their rights. 
Few grievances had been complained of by Mr. Grey, and 
thoſe few operated againſt him. In the caſe of 1784 he dif- 


fered in opinion with him. It had been a complaint againſt 


all former Parliaments, that they had been too much addicted 
to the Miniſter of the day. As ſoon, however, as they went 


againſt him, they were thrown to the people, and devoured by 


them with all the ſavage ferocity of hounds. At the preſent 
period, the effect of legitimate aſſemblies, emangting from the 
people, had been ſeen iu France. The preſent National Con- 
vention, though the legitimate repreſentatives of the people, 
were overawed by two other bodies of men. 


* 
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1 think there be ſix Richmonds in the field. They were 
kept by thoſe ſocieties in the moſt ſtrict ſubmiſſion. You ſhall 
be King, and I will be Viceroy over you. 

With reſpect to a perfect coincidence in opinion with the 
people, he contended that all good proceeded on a difference in 
opinion with the people, and that nothing could be ſo calami- 
tous to the Houſe as to become the agents of the people, 
For his own part, he thought that a caſe of a different ſort 
ought to have been made out. The probable loſs ought to 
be oppoſed to the probable gain. It ought to be recollected 
that the motions of the heavenly bodies could be known to the 
end of centuries but the impulſes of the heart could not be 
known from one day to another. The grievances then ought 
firſt to be felt before a remedy ought to be applied ; for ſhould 
the people think ſuch a reform as the preſent ineffeQual, they 
would not ſtop. To give them any thing ſhort of the entire 
completion of their wiſhes would be like throwing crumbs to 
hungry men, who have ſtomachs for greater things. Mr. 
Grey, therefore, might open the door, but would he be able 
to ſhut it? No. Did he not know that ſome things will take 
fire as well by cold as by hot water? Did he imagine that 
throwing cold water on lime would put it out? No. — But 
even were he, for his own part, to be ſure that the people 
would ſtop at a particular ſpot, ſtill he would not agree to it. 
If there was even no miſchievous conſequences couched in 
the meaſure, he would object to it, as producing no good. 
Beſides, he denied the extent of the grievance complained of: 


« All is not offence that indiſcretion 
C Finds, or raſhneſs deems ſo.” 


But thoſe offences were, he ſaid, ſo mixed and interwoven with 
perfections, that the one could not be removed without de- 
ſtroying the other. The Houſe could not pretend to correct 
blemiſhes in the Conſtitution. It was like the ſtyle of ancient 
authors, of which the critics ſaid, Qui corrigit delet tam vitia 
virtutibus mixta. What ſome people called its faults could 
not be corrected without deſtroying all its valuable parts. 
Many things, he was aware, might have eſcaped him. Some 
circumſtances more might tranſpire. If a diſcuſſion mult take 
place on ſuch ſubjects, he would adviſe the Hauſe to drink 
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deep or taſte not. If the principles were to be examined, the 
fallacy of them would ſoon be detected; and if any dared to 
inhibit, he would promiſe them that they would be reduced to 
the condition of being the babies of a girl, He diſliked this 
mixture of politics and metaphyſics. —[A loud laugh. With 
much warmth the right honourable gentleman deſired thoſe 
who diſliked his metaphyſics to anſwer them. This ſpecies of 
argument had commenced with the American war, and had 
been carried down to the preſent period. It was a contemp- 
tible chegoe, which, if chere to penetrate the ſkin, would 
bury itſelf in the inflammation which it had excited, and eat 


to the bone, defying the power of art to remove it, although 
in the firſt inſtance an old woman might pick it out with a 


needle. 

The Honourable THOMAS ERSKINE ſaid, that had he 
been abſent at the opening of the debate, and unacquainted 
with the motion before the Houſe, he ſhould have thought, 
from the manner and argument of the honourable gentleman 
who had juſt ſat down, that ſome propoſition had been brought 
forward not only big with ruin to the intereſts of this country, 
but ſuch a one as had never before entered into the mind of 


any man to projet. At all events, he certainly never could 


have collected from the ſmile of approbation which covered 
the features of the right honourable gentleman oppoſite to him 
(Mr. Pitt), that the motion which, to his perfect ſatisfaction, 
was reprobated and ridiculed, was no.other than the very mo- 
tion which he himſelf firſt formally introduced, and made it 
the firſt charaQeriſtic of his public life to originate and ſup- 
port. He muſt alſo bring it to the ſame right honourable gen- 
tleman's recollection, that the diſturbances and revolutions of 


the world, and the progreſs of principles dangerous to monar- 


chy which were now ſet up as reaſons againſt all reformation, 
were by himſelf made the very baſis of his own ſimilar appli- 
cation to the Houſe at the cloſe of the American war. At 
that time a mighty Republic had juſt formed itſelf on the 
other ſide of the Atlantic ; but having been forced into that 
form by the corruptions which he ſought to deſtroy, (a princi- 
ple equally applicable at this moment as then) that mighty re- 
volution, and the agitations which accompanied it, inſtead of 
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forming an objection, was made the very argument to ſupport 
the neceſſity of regenerating our own Conſtitution. 

He ſaid he ſhould not attempt to imitate the honourable gen- 
tleman who ſpoke laſt in the ſubtlety of logical argument, or 
in the eloquence of declamation, but muſt remark, that it 
would have been more worthy of his talents to have fairly 
ſtated his honourable friend's propoſitions and arguments, and 
then to have refuted them, than to aſſume thoſe which never 
were maintained, Did his honourable friend, for inſtance, 
inſiſt upon univerſal repreſentation as an original and indiſpen- 
ſable principle of this or any other Government? or did the 
petition which he preſented aſſert that principle, or pray for its 
adoption ? His honourable friend put the rights of mankind 
in general, and of the people of England in particular, upon 
truer and higher grounds : he maintained that liberty, proper- 
ty, and ſecurity from all oppreſſion, were the unalienable 
rights of mankind ; that all government exiſted for their be- 
nefit ; and that whatever repreſentation, general or particular, 
conduced the moſt to ſecure them, they had a right to inſti- 
tute for their protection. But as they were not aſſembled to 
form a government, but to ſupport one already eſtabliſhed, he 
diſclaimed all reſort to theory, and maintained his propoſition 
as juſtified by practical neceſſity. He would, therefore, recall 
the attention of the Houſe to the motion before it. What 
was it? It was ſimply that they ſhould take into their conſi- 
deration the petition which Mr. Grey preſented, and which, 
upon being read, the Houſe had received; and the ſingle + 
queſtion was, whether the petition contained ſufficient matter, 
if taken to be true, to render it their duty, either in juſtice or 
in wiſe policy, to endeavour to remove what it complained of? 
He ſaid, if taken to be true, becauſe as the Petitioners offered 
to verify it clauſe by clauſe, the Houſe could not, without in- 
quiry, or rather in the teeth of their own certain knowledge, 
vote it to be falſe. What then did the petition aſſert? It 
aſſerted that this Houſe, which is inveſted with the mighty 
authority of the repreſentatives of the whole People of Great 
Britain, were choſen by a number ſmaller than the ſubſcribers 
to ſome of the petitions, which to-day had been treated with 
neglect : it ſtated that this groſs inequality was rendered more 
unequal by the diſproportion of the bodies who elected : it aſ- 
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ſerted that elections were, and muſt, in ſpite of all laws, 
continue to be procured by notorious corruption; that Peers 
of Parliament, ſent up to the other Houſe from their influence 
in this, ſent by their mandates others to repreſent then ; and 
that ſmall as the numbers were, compared with the whole 
people who elected the majority of the Houſe of Commons, 
they themſelves were but nominal electors, the majority of 
thoſe who ſat there being elected by the patronage of the 
Crown and a few great men of the realm, by means of which 
the people had loſt all ſhare in our balanced Conſtitution. 
Thoſe were the facts they ſtated, and the ſimple queſtion was, 
whether the Houſe was prepared to ſay, in the face of the pub- 
lic, and to the people they repreſented, What of all this? Be 
it ſo; let theſe things continue: for that would be their lan- 
guage if they negatived the motion. To that it had been an- 
ſwered, that thoſe theoretical defects, which the language of 
diſcontent had worked up into a libel upon the preſent Go- 
vernment, belonged to its original Conſtitution ; that under 
it the country had improved from age to age, and arrived at its 
preſent proſperity and glory. He denied it. He ſaid that 
there was not in practice, which both ſides had agreed to reſort 
to, the ſmalleſt analogy between the ancient and modern Houſe 
He ſaid that before the Revolution, when the 
executive power of the country was in all its ancient vigour, 
ruling by terror and the inſtruments of authority, and whilſt 
by the free ſpirit of the Engliſh people the Commons were 

only growing up in ſtrength, and, by advancing upon the other 
branches of the Government, were gradually bringing the 
Conſtitution to what it now was, the defecłive repreſentation 


of the people was a mere defect in theory, but of ſmall account 


in practice : it was then of ſuch immenſe importance to the 
people to ſtruggle againſt the prerogative, that it was of little 
conſequence who were the eleQors, if the people were but 
poſſeſſed of an organ where their authority could be depoſited 
and act with force; the Crown had not then the means of in- 
fluence and corruption either amongſt the electors or the elect- 
ed, and particular diſtricts of the nation were not then bought, 
in order to ſell again at diſcretion, not merely thoſe who had 
been bought, but the reſt of the nation, whoſe intereſts were 
left in the hands of the ſmall number which conſtituted the 
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elective body. Whoever looked at the Engliſh hiſtory would 
perceive, that in the infancy of that Houſe, and before the 
confirmation of its high privileges, the Commons were uni- 
formly bent on maintaining popular privileges, and formed a 
real and practical balance againſt the Crown. There was 
no danger in thoſe days that the repreſentatives of the few 
would betrary the intereſts of the many. The Crown and 
the Commons were ſeparated by fear and jealouſy, and when 
the Commons got together, no matter how elected, they 
ated on that principle. This was ſo true, that even Charles 
and James, when the Commons were riſen, were driven to 
the garbling of corporations: but that ſince the Revolution, 
and particularly ſince the creation of the immenſe revenues 
which had grown up ſince that time, a new order of things 
had ariſen, and, as all government ſtood in practice and not 
in theory, the Engliſh Government might be faid to be com- 
pletely changed; corruption had taken the place of power, 
and therefore, although a Houſe of Common, elected in 
any way, having the people's authority, was ſufficiently con- 
ſtituted to ſtruggle againſt power, and although the defective 
ſtate of the repreſentation had, in that caſe, 'no operation, 
yet, when influence and corruption ſuperſeded authority, the 
popular branch of the Conſtitution might be ſtrialy ſaid to 
be diſſolved. A ſmall part of the nation was now in the ha- 
bitual courſe of either ſelling the intereſts of the whole, or 
. elſe their elective franchiſe was the abſolute property of ſome 
individual, frequently the Crown, who ſold it for them, and 
the perſons elected devoted themſelves implicitly to the 
Crown for the emoluments which were carved out of the 
people's ſubſtance to feed them, by which that Houſe had 
become a Council of the Crown, and not an active balance 
againſt its power. 

He ſaid thoſe were no imaginations of his; they ſtood not 
only upon all hiſtory, but upon à modern authority which 

would be reſpected by the Houſe, and, he knew, would be 
Particularly bowet to by the honourable 9 who had 
ſpoke laſt, 

A modern author of great eloquence, faid Mr. Erſkine, 


ſpeaking of thoſe changes in the Engliſh Government, truly 
ſaid, | | 2 
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ee The virtue, ſpirit, and eſſence of a Houſe of Commons 
conſiſts in its being the expreſs image of the feelings of the 
nation. It was not inſtituted to be a control upon the peo- 
ple, as of late it has been taught by a doctrine of the moſt 
pernicious tendency, but as a control for the people.” 

And he therefore thus indignantly deplored its lapſe from 
that character: 

„The diſtempers of monarchy were the great ſubjects of 
apprehenſion and redreſs in the laſt century; in this, the 
diſtempers of Parliament. The power of the Crown, al- 
moſt dead and rotten as prerogative, has grown up anew, 
with much more ſtrength and far leſs odium, under the name 
of influence—an influence which operated without noiſe and 
violence ; which converted the very antagoniſt into the in- 
ſtrument of power ; which contained in itſelf a perpetual 
principle of growth and renovation ; and which the dittreſſes 
and the proſperity of the country equally tended to augment, 


was an admirable ſubſtitute for a prerogative that, being only 


the offspring of antiquated prejudices, had moulded in its 
original ſtamina irreſiſtible principles of decay and diſſolu- 
tion. The ignorance of the people is a bottom but for a 
temporary ſyſtem ; but the intereſt of active men in the ſtats 
is a foundation perpetual and infallible. 

When the Houſe of Commons was thus made to conſi- 
der itſelf as the maſter of its conſtituents, there wanted but 
one thing to ſecure it againſt all poſſible future deviation to- 
wards popularity an unlimited fund of money to be laid out 
according to the pleaſure of the Court.” — That fund they all 
knew exiſted, augmenting itſelf alike by the diſtreſſes as by 
the proſperity of the country. But it might be ſaid, had not 
the nation been equally proſperous under this new ſyſtem of 
practice? He anſwered No. He maintained that the mighty 
agitations which now convulſed and deſolated Europe, that 
the diſaſtrous events of the moment which were oppoſed to 


the motion before the Houſe, owed their very exiſtence to 


the corruptions of the Engliſh Government, which t 
ſought to do away. | Here a laugh from the other ſide of 
the Houſe. | 

Mr. Erſkine ſaid, there was nothing ſo eaſy as that fort of 
anſwer. It would be, however, more decent and parliamen- 
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tary to expoſe his miſtakes by reaſonings. He ſhould liſten 
to them with candour, and follow them, if he was con- 
vinced ; but till then he would continue to aſſert, that all 
the calamities which they deplored at that moment had no 
other origin than the corruption of the Houſe of Commons: 
and for the firſt part of the hiſtorical deduction he had au- 
thorities, ſome of which. the right honourable JO 
would not be diſpoſed to diſpute. 

His illuſtrious father (the Earl of Chatham) maintained 
that a taxation for revenue in America, the fatal cauſe of the 
American quarrel and ſeparation, was deviſed to ſupply the 
fountain of corruption in that Houſe ; Sir George Saville 
inſiſted upon it with indignation in his celebrated letter to 
his conſtituents ; and the celebrated author whoſe work he 
had already cited detailed all the melancholy hiſtory in that 
too-prophetic ſpeech which he delivered in the beginning of 
that war. He knew the war was for a long time popular in 
the country, becauſe it was their war, and the people unfor- 
tunately connected that Houſe with themſelves, though 
there was no ſubſtantial connection. Had that Houſe been 
in theory what it. was in practice, the Executive Govern- 
ment merely, without an imaginary connection with the 
people, how different would have been the event — jealouſy 
would have prevented what confidence produced. It muſt 
be remembered, too, that ſince revenue was to be raiſed, 
which either England or America was by their authority to 
provide, they artfully created a powerful intereſt in the quar- 
rel by American taxation : but, with all thoſe advantages, 
the people ſaw the approaching calamity, and petitioned to 
avert it long, long before it was too late to have ſaved Ame- 
rica to this country. 

He ſaid, therefore, that if this Houſe had then in ſubſtance 
repreſented the people, America at that moment would ſtill 
have been an affectionate colony, or, if emancipated by the 
natural progreſſions of, the world, ſhe would now be ſpread- 
Ing the roots of monarchy round and round the globe. 
They planted her in their better days, and gave hey the 
image of their own conſtitution. Her. governors were 
Kings, her councils the Ariſtocracy, and her aſſemblies the 
Commons; and ſhe felt both pride and proſperity in the re- 
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the nations around them, as well as the inhabitants of Eng- 
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flected greatneſs of this country. But all that mighty fabric 
their corruptions undermined and deſtroyed, and the reign of 
. began from the abuſe of monarchical eſtabliſn- 

This was the firſt ſtage of the proof, and the reſt 


too WD followed it. 


The effects of ſo diſtant a revolution, brought on by the 
corruption of our European Government, could not have 
communicated itſelf ſo ſuddenly to Europe, if other gevern- 
ments had not been equally corrupt. It certainly was not 
affection for freedom, but to diſtreſs England, that embarked 
France in the American cauſe ; but as that deteſtable princi- 
ple could not be openly avowed, her preſs became free in ar- 
guing the juſtice of the quarrel, and ſhe ſent the prime of 
her army to ſupport it in the field. The conſequences every 
body. had ſeen. Her armies, after ſhedding their blood in 
the reſiſtance of monarchical deſpotiſm and corruption, and 
enjoying the triumph of republican reſiſtance, returned home 
to France to ſee monarchy in a ſtill more odious and diſ- 
graceful form: they ſoon applied the principles their Go- 
vernment had taught them to the Government itſelf, and 
monarchy in France paſſed away like an enchantment. 
Such was the power of opinion. He maintained, therefore, 
that no fact in hiſtory or politics from the beginning of the 
world was more firmly ſupported ; that the propoſition 
(which fome had affected to laugh at) was ſtrictly true; 
and that the corruptions of the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, 
by reſorting to taxation in America for the means of cor- 
ruption, and carrying on the war to the final ſeparation, 
had wholly and certainly produced all the changes which 
agitated the world at that moment. 

Mr. Erſkine ſaid, if the ſeparation of America, and the 
conſequent revolutions of Europe, might thus be traced to 
the cauſes he had aſſigned, and that they arofe from no other, 


every man's conſcience told him to be true, how could it 
_ poſſibly be denied that the preſent ſyitem of Engliſh Go- 


vernment had been practically miſchievous, when but for 
thoſe bitter fruits of their corruption they would have been 


free at this moment from a debt of one hundred and twenty 


millions, which crippled all their exertions, and, have ſeen 
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land, bowing to their Conſtitution as the great type and exam- 
ple of happineſs, inſtead of ſeeing (he was now ſpeaking their 
own language) the firſt principles of Government broken up, 
and the country involved in a war to prevent even the internal 
diffolution of her own Conſtitution. | 

There were ſome, he ſaid, who, forced by their former 
opinions and practice to admit the exiſtence of thoſe evils and 
the advantage of ſome reformation, yet objected to the gene- 
rality of the motion and the want of a ſpecific object. He, 
on the contrary, thought that the generality of the application 
conſtituted at once its practicability and its ſafety. The Peti- 
tioners recollected, as they ought to do, that they were not 
without a Government which, with all its defects, was ſtill 
worthy of their confidence-and affection: they did not, there-' 
fore, ſtep into their place to legiſlate for themſelves, but loox- 
ed up to their wiſdom and authority to provide, as in other 
caſes, for the common good. And it was truly ſaid by an ho- 
nourable gentleman whoſe works he had already cited, that 
nothing would be more dangerous than for Parliament to take 
advantage of the inartificial mode in which the people expreſs 
their wiſhes, or to take poſt upon their ſilence. — © If we 
ſhould be able, by dexterity, power, or intrigue, to diſappoint 
the expectations of our conſtituents, what will it avail us? 
We ſhall never be ſtrong or artful enough to parry or to put 
by the irreſiſtible demands of our ſituation, which calls upon us 
with a voice which wil] be heard. If all the nation are not 
equally forward to preſs this duty upon us, yet be aſſured that 
they all equally expect we ſhould perform it. The reſpectful 
ſilence of thoſe who wait upon your pleaſure ought to be as 
powerful with you as the call of thoſe who require your ſervice 
as their right. It is not wiſe to exe the people to vn out 
more plainly what they plainly mean.” | 

But though no ſpecific remedy was called for, the general 
nature of it was obvious. It obtruded itſelf upon the view 
from the bare conſideration of the complaint. "The complaint 
was, that the people had no control in the choice of their re- 
preſentatives ; that they were either choſen amidſt riot and 
confuſion, and amidſt bribery and corruption in the larger diſ- 


tricts, or by the abſolute authority of a few individuals in the 


ſmaller ; that no private fortune, even if election were free, 
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could bring up the. electors to the poll at a county conteſt, or 
the abſent freemen in thoſe numerous cities where the election 
is in the corporation, or ſtand the expence of the final iſſue in 
that Houſe. | 

The principle of the remedy, therefore, muſt preſent itſelf 
to every mind alike, though different perſons might differ in 
the details. It could be no other than to ſimplify and equaliſe 
the franchiſe of election, to make each body of electors too 
large for individual corruption, and the period of choice too 
ſhort for temptation, and, by the ſubdiviſion of the places of 
election, to bring the electors together without confuſion and 
within every man's reach. Surely this was practicable. 

With regard to the time, againſt which ſo much had been 
objected, it appeared to him, that if ever there was one ſeaſon 
more critically favourable than another. for the object, it was at 
that very moment. When, indeed, the arbitrary monarchy of 
France was battering down by the exertions of a great people, 


and nothing was ſcen but virtuous exertion and exultation, it 


might be admitted that in ſuch a conjunQure men might run 
before the mark, and confound principles together which had 
no connection. Such was the alledged, but not the proved, 
ſtate of England when his honourable friend gave notice laſt 
year of his motion. The objection then had, therefore, at 
leaſt, a plauſible, though not a jult, foundation. But, good 
God! ſaid Mr. Erſkine, how different, on the admiſſion of the 
objectors to the times, was the ſtate of the country at the pre- 
ſent moment — ſtarting back with horror at the crimes and ca- 
lamities of France, and ſeemingly forgetting all diſtreſſes in an 
enthuſiaſm for their own Government ! Surely common ſenſe 


| proclaimed that to be the hour of reformation, more eſpecially 


when it was left to themſelves to originate and to faſhion it. 
So far from being urged on by.the people to go too far, they 
trod like men who feared that the ground would break under 
them, and could hardly be brought up to the point which their- 
underſtandings dictated. Let them ſeize, therefore, that happy 
and providential criſis to do, with popularity and ſafety, what 
to ſave their country muſt be done at laſt : let them exhibit to 
the world the veſſel of the Engliſh State riding amidſt the 
ſtorms of the world, held, by her three equal anchors, which 
keep her motionleſs and in ſafety by drawing her equally in 


[ 4] 


their different. directions. This was the way to perpetuate the 
love of monarchy. If they really thought that a ſpirit. of diſ- 
content walked abroad, and menaced the ſafety of Govern+ 
ment, let them make haſte to lay it, by rendering Government 
reſpectable. If they wiſhed to expoſe and to diſcountenance 
the viſions and theories of the day, and to prevent their prac- 
tical effects, let them exhibit to the People of England, in 
practice, the real genuine Conſtitution of their fathers, and 
give them the happineſs which flows from its adminiſtration. 
This was the cure for ſedition, and the road to content. He 
ſhould not farther detain the Houſe at that late hour. 

Several gentlemen roſe to ſpeak, and ſeveral called out ad+ 
journ. 

Mr. STANLE moved to adjourn the debate. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid he wiſhed the queſtion to be as 
ſpeedily decided as poſſible ; but as from unavoidable circum- 
ſtances the debate had begun at a very late hour, and many 
gentlemen were deſirous of delivering their ſentiments upon it, 
he ſhould have no objection to adjourn the debate. 

_ The queſtion of adjournment was put, and the Houſe di- 
vided, _ , Ayes, 181; Noes, 109. 
The Houſe adjourned, 


| * 4 8 Ex; 83 Tueſday, 7th May. | 
Mr. STANLEY, who moved yeſterday for the adjourn- 
ment, roſe to ſtate, that he conceived the ſubje& to be of the 
greateſt conſequence, and made his motion in order to afford 
an opportunity to all the honourable Members to deliver their 
ſentiments, for the mutual improvement of all. The Conſti- 
tution, conſiſting of three branches, was admirably adapted to 
promote the liberty and happineſs of the nation, but they had 
their diſtin& provinces. The Chief Magiſtrate would naty= 
rally guard his own prerogatives ; the Peers would watch over 
their privileges, and it was to be hoped that the . Houſe of 
Commons would devote itſelf in an eſpecial manner, to ſecure 
the well-being of the people, The Commons ſhould not wait 
to be inſtructed and excited by their conſtituents to promote: 
their intereſts, but they ſhould fore-run them in every thing. 
If there was danger, it ought to be diſcovered, and guarded 
againſt, in the firſt inſtance, by the repreſentative body, If 
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diſorders prevailed in the Conſtitution, it belonged to them to 
apply the remedy ; or if palliatives were neceſſary, they were 
the moſt proper to apply them. The reform of Parliament 
ſhould proceed from the Parliament itſelf, if a reform was ne- 
ceſfary. He declined entering into the queſtion whether that 


Houſe required any amendment in the ſtate of its repreſenta- 


tion; if he were called upon to ſpeak his ſentiments, he ſhould" 
not heſitate to ſay that it did require it; but it was of the ut- 
moſt moment to conſider whether this was the fit time for it. 
Many things might be proper under particular circumſtances 
which would be highly improper in a different fituation.— 
This was a ſeaſon of war, alarm and internal diſquietude, 
men's paſſions were inflamed, and the belt diſpoſed were not 
in a temper to agitate great changes. He did not allude to the 
affairs of France; whatever their principles were, he knew 
that Engliſhmen loved their liberty, and adored the Conſtitu- 
tion. But heats and animoſities had lately unfortunately pre- 
vailed in this country to ſuch a degree, that he feared this was 
not the time to agitate the queſtion before the Houſe. He ad- 
mitted that the Executive power muſt have-a control fome- 
where, and that Houſe was certainly the place for it. But 
ſooner than riſk the dangers of innovations at improper ſeaſons, 
he would conſent for a time, eſpecially under a mild Govern- 
ment, to have his liberties ſuſpended. Under an Aurelius, or 
Henry IV. he would prefer the abridgement of his freedom to 
thoſe violences that are ever attendant upon revolutions.— 
Although he was a ſteady friend to the Reform of Parliament, 
he deſired it to be underſtood that he was ſo under ſome modi- 


fications. He entirely differed from thoſe gentlemen who 


wiſhed to extend the elective franchiſe to all. Amendments 


were neceſſary, and when the time ſhould come beſt adapted 


for the purpoſe, he would heartily concur with the Friends of 
Liberty in promoting them. 

Mr. BUXTON thought it his duty, upon the preſent ſub- 
je, to expreſs his ſentiments, and not to confine himſelf to 
a ſilent vote upon the occaſion. He profeſſed himſelf to have 
ever been the friend of reform, and ſhould certainly, if the cir- 
cumſtances of the time were in his mind ſuch as were compa- 
tible therewith, give it his ſupport. But he thought the pre- 


ſent period, when we were involved in war, an unfit period 
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for entering into any diſcuſſion whatever upon the ſubjeR. 
He thought it a point of too great nicety to be tampered with 
in the moment of uncertainty ; it ſhould be only entered upon 
when the principles of the people were more fixed and ſettled 
than they are at preſent. With regard to the Ruſſian arma- 
ment, which had been at various times alluded to, he was de- 
cidedly of opinion, both then and now, that it was a proper 
and politic meaſure, though the people exclaimed againſt it; 
and if the Miniſter had not been prevented ſrom the proſecu-- 
tion of his plan, we ſhould not now have ſeen what every ſin- 
cere lover of liberty muit deplore, the downfall of the liberties 
of Poland, and the partition of her territory between ambitious 
powers. At preſent the people at large were, he thought, con- 
tent with their ſituation : they have been alarmed by the im- 
portation of French principles, which tend to confuſion, 
anarchy, and rebellion, and they would rather ſubmit to ſome 
inconveniences than preſs the propoſed reform at the riſk of di- 
ſturbing the internal tranquillity of the country; were it not 
ſo, there can be no doubt but that your table would have been 
covered by petitions from every county in the kingdom; and 
when that ſhould take place, he would cheerfully concur with 
their wiſhes. He concluded by declaring his opinion, that 
the preſent was an unfit time for inquiry, and upon that ground 
ſhould oppoſe going into the Committee. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE ſaid, that, upon the preſent occaſion, 
he could not be ſilent ; that he ever had been, and ever ſhould 
remain, the firm friend and ſupporter of a rational Reform in 
Parliament; he had twice had the honour of ſeconding motions 
made by his right honourable friend (Mr. Pitt) upon that ſub- 
ject, though he much feared at the preſent time he ſhould dif- 
ſent from the opinion he held; he was ſorry to differ from him, 
becauſe there was no perſon of whom he entertained a higher 
opinion, or for whom he had a more ſincere regard, and, in 
his opinion, he had merited, for his ſupport of a Parliamentary 
Reform, the higheſt praiſe—greater praiſe, in that reſpeR, than 
the right honourable gentleman oppoſite him (Mr. Fox) who 
had ever profeſſed himſelf the friend of reform, but had never 
brought forward any ſpecific motion for that purpoſe. With 
regard to the objections which had been ſtated againſt reform, 
he ſeemed to differ widely from the gentlemen who ſtated them ; 
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he did not ſee the preſent period in that alarming point of 
view in which it had appeared to other gentlemen—there was 
nothing which he could ſee in the preſent time that rendered 
it unfit for the diſcuſſion of any ſubje& whatever. The other 
objection which had been urged, ſeemed to him equally frivo- 
jous, the diſturbances in France, which had ariſen from the 
innovations made in the form of their Government : dreadful 
indeed would thoſe calamities be to this country, if they ſhould 
prevent us from protecting and ſupporting our liberties, or 
from entering into any diſcuſſion upon the reform of ſuch 
abuſes as may have inſinuated themſelves into our Conſtitution. 
It had been predicted by an eminent ſtateſman and politician, 
the late Earl of Chatham, that the abuſes of Parliament muſt 
be reformed before the end of the preſent century; he was 


much inclined to believe the prediction; for when the people 


raiſed their voice, they muſt be heard; he was well aſſured, 
that it was now the opinion of the majority of the people, that 
a reform in the ſtate of the repreſentation was become neceſ- 
fary; he wiſhed Parliament therefore, to make a merit of 
granting what would otherwiſe be forced from them. He 
urged the great benefits ariſing from well-timed conceſſions, 
and the evils that might thereby be avoided: by a well-timed 
conceſſion we might have ſaved America; for if in the firſt 
commencement of our diſputes with that country, we had con- 
ſented to have given up one half of what we were afterwards 
compelled to—we might have ſaved ourſelves the loſs of the 
colonies, and the diſgrace of ſubmiſſion. Another inſtance of 
the benefits that might ariſe from well-timed conceſſion, and 
the dangers attending the withholding what is proper and ne- 
ceſſary, he adduced from the diſputes between the unfortunate 


Charles and his Parliament ; he contended, that if Charles had 


made a merit of granting at firſt what he was compelled at laſt 
to ſurrender, he would have preſerved his Crown, and avoided 
the diſmal cataſtrophe which followed. If he were allowed to 
give an impartial opinion on the plan propoſed by the honour- 
able mover of the preſent queſtion, he appeared to him to lean 
rather too much to the principle of popular repreſentation, 
which he diſapproved of ; at leaſt he had gone ſo far as to ſay, 
that he did not entirely diſapprove of the plan of reform laid 
down by the Duke of Richmond; though he was an admirer 

2 | 
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of rational reform, he could not aſſent to a meaſure of this 
kind. An honourable Member, (the late Henry Flood) had 
ſome years ago introduced a plan of reform, which, in moſt 
reſpects, met his approbation ; it was very different trom the 
preſent plan. He ſhould, however, then vote with the ho- 
nourable gentleman, (Mr. Grey) who, he conceived, was not 
treated with ſufficient liberality by ſome gentlemen. Mr. 
Duncombe alluded to the aſſertion of Mr. Jenkinſon on the 
former day, relative to rotten boroughs, and ſaid, that honour- 
able gentleman ſpoke as if Parliament ought not to be the re- 
preſentatives of the people. The aſſociations of laſt winter, 
while they were ſo ſtrenuouſly ſupporting the Conſtitution, 
acknowledged the exiſtence of abuſes, and he conceived the 
preſent as fit a time for their correction as any other. 

Sir WILLIAM YOUNG felicitated himſelf upon the ad- 
vantage which he then polleſſed by addreſſing himſelf to thoſe 
who had been elected to that Houſe by perſons of the deſerip- 
tion that he hoped would ever enjoy the right of ſending Mem- 
bers to Parliament. If the preſent meaſure ſhould be adopted; 
he had little hopes of a patient hearing by a Houſe that ſhould 
be elected by thoſe who ſeemed to be peculiarly favoured by the 
petition that gave riſe to this debate. He had uniformly main- 
tained one opinion ſince he began his political career, viz, 
that the country had too much of a commercial turn, and that 
its commerce would ſoon become more than a match to its 
virtues. He rejected the cautious manner in which the buſi- 
neſs was treated yeſterday, and he meant to ſpeak out plainly 
and fully. The petitioners propoſed a meaſure that evidently 
tended to throw weight into a ſcale that preponderated too 
much already. Were it not for burgage tenuie boroughs, and 
others that were bought—{ Hear! Hear!] Sir William re- 
minded the Houſe that he had declared he intended to ſpeak 
out, and therefore he would repeat, that boroughs bought and 

controled by men of property formed the only balance to the 
commercial influence, which was increaſing by too rapid 
ſtrides, and which ought to be checked. The Conſtitution of 
the Houſe of Commons, as at preſent formed, was abſolutely 
neceſſary to the ſupport of the Conſtitution of the kingdom: 
alter the former, and the latter muſt perith. He denied that 
true repreſentation was founded either upon property or num- 
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bers abſtractedly conſidered. A delegation of Members to 
that Houſe ought ever to be of gentlemen anſwering the de- 
ſcription of thoſe whom he then addreſſed, perſons having one 
common intereſt with thoſe who ſent them there. Sir William 
Temple, in his account of the Conſtitution of the United 
Provinces, ſtates, - that there is more property in Amſterdam, 
and more numbers in the Province of Holland, than all the 
others united, and yet no objections have ever been urged 
againſt the repreſentation of the whole; he was therefore of 
opinion, that the petitions were ill founded, and that no alte- 
ration ought ever to take place. 

Sir WILLIAM MILNER began with declaring, that he 
was not now influenced by any apprehenſion of danger; though, 
the diſtance of three months back, he would have urged the 
ſuppoſed danger againſt any propoſition for reform: he had 
been then, indeed, a good deal alarmed, and, as he now be- 
lieved, unneceſſarily. He ſaid he had been a friend to reform 
formerly, when that cauſe had been taken up by the county of 
York; and he would be glad, either now, or at any future 
time, to join again in that cauſe, if taken up by that county, 
and by the honourable Member for the county, Mr. Dun- 
combe. He ſpoke in ſtrong terms of the reſpeQability of the 
petitioners, and of the Society of the Friends of the People ; 
but ſaid he could not give his vote at this time in favour of the 
motion. He could not do ſo for this reaſon, that he conceited 
the majority of the voice of the people to be decidedly againſt 
it; and the honourable gentleman (Mr. Grey) had himſelf 
ſtated, that laws muſt, to bind all, be conſented to by all. 
He did not believe that any of the petitions on the table ſpoke 
the ſenſe of the people ; he was ſatisfied that any idea of reform 
was, at the preſent moment, againſt the ſenſe of the people; 


and, for that reaſon, he muſt vote againſt the motion. 


Mr. FRANCIS faid, Mr. Speaker, I cannot but congratu- 
late the friends of Parliamentary Reform, and the country in 
genera], on the auſpicious opening of this debate. The three 
gentlemen, who have ſpoken firſt this day, Members of Parli- 
«ment as reſpectable in point of character and ſituation as any 
who ſit here, and totally unconnected with any of the parties, 
by whom the preſent motion is ſupported, have declared them- 
e ſtrongly, though generally, friends to the meaſure. I 


* 1 


receive the declarations they have ſo honourably made, as a 
pledge of their principles, and an omen of ſucceſs. The two 
firſt of theſe gentlemen have doubts about the time. They 
think we ought to wait for a more favourable opportunity, 
when they ſhall be ready to concur with us. Undoubtedly it 
is for them to judge, at what period they will act. I wiſh them 
only to recollect that, when this meaſure was introduced laſt 
year we were at peace with all the world, and the country was 
allowed to be in flouriſhing circumſtances. The queſtion, put 
to us then, was, why are you not ſatisfied with the advantages 
you enjoy? Why ſhould you wiſh to change or improve, 
when all is well, and when apparently the people are content- 
ed? That argument will not do now; but the enemies of re- 
form have another in readineſs to ſerve their preſent turn.— 
They have clothes for all ſeaſons. Since laſt year, the ſtate of 
the kingdom is completely reverſed. We are involved in a fo- 
reign war, and this war is attended already with uncommon 
domeſtic calamities. 1s this a time to think of changes in the 
Conflitution ® for ſo they are pleaſed to call every meaſure, that 
propoſes to correct abuſes, by reverting to principles. Is this 
a time to diſturb or agitate the minds of the people, or to weaken 
the hands of Government ® Theſe groſs contradictions ought to 
defeat one another. It is not fair to ſuffer ſuch hoſtile and in- 
conſiſtent arguments to act in concert, as they do, againſt one 
and the ſame meaſure. With reſpect to times and ſeaſons, I 
ſhall only ſay that, to minds, unwilling to do right, all times 
are equally inconvenient and improper. To him, who diſ- 
likes the voyage, all the winds of Heaven are equally unpro- 
pitious. He looks for nothing but pretences to avoid it.— 
The honourable and worthy repreſentative of Yorkſhire &, 
has declared himſelf frankly, and without qualification 
or reſerve, He ſays he is a friend to a Reform of Par- 
liament now and at all times, becauſe it is now as n 

and as ſafe as it can be at any other period. But, if the war be 
an immediate objection to the attempt, he tru.is that objection 
will not laſt long, that it will not be permitted to ſubſiſt any 
longer to the ruin of the country. He conſiders the war, as I 
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do, as in itſelf a mifchief enormous. But, when the authors of 
it, not contented with the calamities inſeparable from war, 
make it a pretence for objecting to the only meaſure that can 
reſtore and preſerve the Conſtitution, the only one that can pre- 
vent fuch ruinous wars in future, then indeed it is time to re- 
move this pernicious obſtacle out of our way, and put an end to 
this treacherous objection. The honourable Baronet, who 
fpoke laſt, alfures us that our ideas of correcting abuſes are vi- 
ſionary and impracticable; that they are inconſiſtent with that 
corrupted ſtate of manners and morals, which riches and lux- 
ury have introduced into the nation, that the country is too 
great a merchant to be honeſt, that we are too commercial for 
our virtues, and this he ſays in the Houſe of Commons of 
Great Britain, in the preſence of the repreſentatives of the firſt 
commercial nation in the world; and this he ſays, while his 
own perfonal independence ſtands on the poſſeſſion of a fortune 
derived from the very ſources of induſtry and commerce. | Here 
Mr. Francis was called ts order by Sir William Young. ] I do 
aſſure the honourable Baronet, I had no thoughts of giving him 
offence. I ſhall therefore content myſelf with obſerving gene- 
rally, what I am convinced is true, that commerce in itſelf, 
and conducted on its true principles, as it has been in this 
country, excepting always one ſpurious and diſhonourable 
branch of it, has no tendency to corrupt or degrade the cha- 
rafter of the people who are engaged in it; but that, on the 


contrary, by making them apply their faculties to active occu- 


pations, it keeps them out of vice, and that in proportion as 
commerce expands her operations, their real tendency is to 
enlarge, to enlighten, and to improve the mind. But, if the 
fact were otherwiſe, what concluſion would he draw from it? 
Would he have us abandon the reſources of our trade? Would 
he riſk the loſs or diminution of thoſe revenues, which alone 
can ſupport the preſent war, in order to mend cur morals? 
It may poſſibly be true, as he ſays, that we are too commer- 
cial for our virtues; but I am afraid that our preſent ſituation 
calls for every contribution, with which commerce can ſupply 
ns, and that neither the virtues nor the reſources of the landed 
intereſt will be ſufficient to enable us to encounter the ex- 
pences, the debts, and the diſtreſſes, which the preſent perni- 
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cious war is likely to bring along with it. But theſe incidental 
reflections have carried me too far from the queſtion before us. 
It is time I ſhould return to the purpoſe, for which 1 roſe. 

Sir, I voted againſt the adjournment laſt night, for other 
reaſons, but principally becauſe I was defirous of adverting to 
ſome paſſages in a very ingenious ſpeech made by a right ho- 
nourable friend of mine“, while they were freſh in my 
memory. However, as this is a continued debate, I be- 
lieve I ſhall be ſtrictly in order, in referring to what he 
ſaid, as far as my memory will ſerve me. I know myſelf 
and him too well, to think of entering into a competition of 
any kind with my right honourable friend. Between him and 
me, a hoſtile conteſt, I am ſure, can never happen. My in- 
tention is, not to provoke an unfriendly difference, but to ſo- 
licit an amicable diſcuſſion, ſuch as thoſe with which he has 
often favoured me, on other ſubjeAs, and in happier times. 
If I ſhould appear to queſtion his judgement, to combat his 
opinions, or, in this ſingle inſtance, and on this occaſion only, 
to undervalue his eloquence, no man, I truſt, will ſuſpet me 
of the folly of pretending to an equality with him. The rank 
and qualifications of men ſhould be meaſured by their preten- 
fions. To imagination or eloquence, I have none. But I 
will not deſcend ſo low as to profeſs that I have no judgement, 
no judicial faculty whatever to examine or pronounce upon 
the genius and eloquence of others. It would be a poor affecta- 
tion to ſtultify myſelf for the ſake of a compariſon in favour of 
any man. 

I cannot follow my right honourable friend in the endleſs ex- 
curſions of his rapid imagination. Sometimes he foars ſo high 
into the regions of the air, that it would require the eye and 
the wing of an eagle to purſue him. Then down he drops, 
with equal rapidity, ſrom Heaven to earth, to the depths of the 
fea, and to the waters under the earth. I cannot fly, nor 
ſwim, nor dive as he does. But if, for a moment, he will con- 
deſcend to reſtrain the præternatural activity of his mind, or 
reſerve it for occaſions, in which fancy ought properly to pre- 
dominate over reaſon, —if he will deſcend from theſe altitudes, 
and meet us on plain level ground, for the purpoſe of diſcuſſing 


en 
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2 * terreſtrial queſtion, not of abſtract ſpeculation, not of 
theories untried, but of practical prudence; then, Sir, he 
ſhall find me as ready to be guided by his wiſdom, as ever I 
have been to liſten to his eloquence. On this ſubject, of all 
others, he is moſt ſtrictly bound by his duties to ſatisfy my 
underſtanding. On the preſent occaſion, in my judgement, he 
has not filled up the dimenſions of his mind. He has been elo- 
quent and brilliant; but as to the purpoſe, and buſineſs, and 
duty of the debate, he has totally failed. On this head, I have 
many complaints to make of him ; but he may be ſure that I 
ſhall never appeal againſt him to any man but himſelf. In the 
firſt place, then, I accuſe my right honourable friend, in his 
own Court, of bad taſte in the compoſition of ſome of his late 
ſpeeches, particularly the laſt. Let the occaſion, the ſubject, 
the argument, be what it may, he has but one way of treating 
it. War and peace, the repair of a turnpike, the better 
government of nations, the direction of a canal, and the ſecu- 
rity of the conſtitution, are all alike in his contemplation. 'The 
French revolution is an anſwer to every thing; the French re- 
volution is his everlaſting theme, the univerſal remedy, the 
grand ſpecific, the never- failing panacea, the perpetual burden 
of his ſong; and with this he treats us from day to day; a cold, 
flat, inſipid haſh of the ſame diſh, perpetually ſerved up to us 
in different ſhapes, till at laſt, with all his cookery, the taſte 
revolts, the palate ſickens at it. Has he no choice of topics? 
Has he loſt the fertility of his mind? Are the ſources of his 
imagination dried up or exhauſted ? Has he no way of oppoſing 
a reform of corruptions and abuſes in our own ſyſtem, but by 
telling us inceſſantly what miſchiefs have been done by mad- 
men in another country, acting in circumſtances totally dif- 
ferently from ours! Has he no other way to convince and ſa- 
tisfy ſober Engliſhmen, debating on a great and ſerious inte- 
reſt of their own, but by warning them againſt the folly and 
wickedneſs of the French ! Let me intreat my right honourable 
friend, if his wit and wiſdom be fairly worn out in the ſervice, 
to conſole us at leaſt with a little variety. I know he is a privi- 
leged perſon. I know with what favour he is heard at preſent. 
Yet, after all, it is not generous in him to perſecute, as he 
does, ſo patient an audience. But theſe are trifles. I have a 
heavier charge againſt my right honourable friend, of which he 
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himſelf ſhall be the judge; for the confidence I repoſe in his 
honour and in his virtue is unbounded. I accuſe him of ſup- 
preſſion of evidence in the very ſtatement of his own favourite 
argument, of palpable partiality and injuſtice to us, to the 
French, and to himſelf. The eminence of his mind ought to 
give him a commanding view of every part of every ſubject, to 
which he applies it. If the French revolution be his theme, I 
expect it from his perſonal honour, I demand it from his juſ- 
tice, that he will bring the whole of the queſtion impartially 
before us. I cannot ſuffer him to confine the comprehenſive 
powers of his ſuperior underſtanding to narrow imperteCt views 
of ſo great a ſubject of meditation and inſtruction. I deny 
that there is any fair, any rational concluſion to be drawn from 
the circumſtances of the French revolution to the ſituation of 
this country. The people of England neither want the warn- 
ing nor the leſſon. But let him ſtate it ſo, if he pleaſes. Give 
us the example, but give it to us entire, Is it fair, is it ho- 
neſt, is it truly inſtructive, to inſiſt upon the miſchiefs, which 
the French revolution has produced, and to keep out of our 
fight the original-enormous miſchief, which produced the re- 
volution ? What uſe, what benefit, what leſſon, am I to de- 
rive from a bare knowledge of the effect, if the cauſe of that 
effect be carefully concealed from me? Let him bring the caſe 
completely before us, and then I ſhall leave him at liberry to 
load whatever part of it he may think the moſt odious in the 
inſtance, or mſt dangerous in the example. He cannot paint 
to me the horrible crimes and calamities with which the French 
revolution has been attended, without carrying back my mind 
to the ſource and origin of thoſe evils—to that infernal deſpot- 
iſm, under whoſe rod a mild and generous people have been 
perverted into a nation of ſavages, Such was the ſchool, the 
maſter, and the education. What ſcholars did he expect from 
it ? If he ſtates the premiſes fairly, and argues regularly from 
them, I care not to what length he carries the deduQtion ; his 
concluſion muſt be mine. The fruit has been bitter indeed, 
and blaſted be the tree that produced it! "Theſe are the grand 

omprehenſive leſſons, which I expected from the genius and 

iſdom of my right honourable friend. In me, it is no flat- 


„no compliment to acknowledge the intellectual ſuperio- 
ty of his mind. He knows how little I value theſe advantages 
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in themſelves. The abilities of eminent men are their wea- 
pons, not their merits: let us ſee what uſe they make of them. 
How has it happened, how was it poſſible, that of all the im- 
portant reflections, ſuggeſted by the events which have hap- 
pened in France, the only one really applicable to the inſtruc- 
tion of thoſe whom it concerns in this country, ſhould have 


eſcaped him! I mean to ſtate it in the form of a ſuppoſition 


only, and leave the inference to be drawn and applied by every 
man to his own uſe. 

We have ſeen the conſequence in France of driving a ſub- 
miĩſſive people to the violent application of extreme remedies to 
extreme diſorders. Let me aſk my right honourable friend, 
or any man, who knows what the internal ſtate of France was 
for a few years before the late convulſions, whether if, at any 
earlier period, ſuppoſe for example at the acceſſion of Louis 
the Sixteenth, there had been wiſdom and virtue enough in the 
conſtituted powers and orders of the kingdom, in the Miniſters 
of the executive power, in the nobility, in the clergy, in the 
Parliaments, to have granted ſome reaſonable, though mode- 
rate relief to the people, to have corrected ſome of the moſt 
intolerable abuſes in the Government, to have ſurrendered 
ſome part of their own invidious, oppreſſive, and very often 
uſeleſs privileges with a good grace—whether, in that caſe, he 


does not think it probable that the ruin, which their obſtinate 


adherence to the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem has brought on themſelves, 


and on their country, would have been prevented? For myſelf 


I can affirm, that it is not poſlible for the human mind to feel, 
on ſuch a ſubject, a conviction more decided and complete 


than I do, that, if the prudent conceſſions I allude to, had been 


made in time, the monarchy of France at this hour would have 
ſtood untouched, and that the hierarchy, the nobility, and the 
law, inſtead of being cruſhed and demoliſhed as they have been, 
would have remained in their places unmoved,' with no mate. 


rial diminution either of profit or ſplendor, and certainly with 


greater ſecurity, than ever. They yielded at laſt, but at laſt it 
was too late. Upon us, J hope, the example of their conduct 
and its conſequences will not be thrown away. 

I have impeached the taſte and juſtice of my right honour- 
able friend. But I have another appeal to make to his per- 


{onal ſpirit, which I know to be as high as belongs to any man. 
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Let me intreat him to conſider, whether it be conſiſtent with 
his character, to exhibit ſo much courage, where there is ſo 
little provocation or occaſion for it. On the crimes committed 
in France it is an eaſy matter to enlarge : but to what purpoſe ? 
Who is there in this Houſe: to be convinced or converted on 
that ſubject? He may flouriſh his ſword in perfect ſafety on 
this ground, as all men may do, who have nobody to contend. 
with. Certainly he will meet with no oppoſition, but on the 
contrary, the moſt hearty coneurrence in me and every perſon 
with whom J have the honour of acting in this place. Witk 
all his imagination I defy him to conceive, with all his elo- 
quence I defy him to expreſs, a deeper ſenſation of diſguſt and 
deteſtation, than all of us have felt at the abominable ſcenes 
which have lately been exhibited at Paris. 

My right honourable friend muſt now permit me to lay an- 
other inſtance of injuſtice to his charge - extraordinary indeed 
in its nature, though not very important in its effect; and this 
ſhall be the laſt. The Houſe have heard him, with every 
pleaſure that belongs to aſtoniſhment, while he ranged over 
the whole circuit of human ſcience, and glided through every 
region of the moral as well as the intellectual world; through 
ethics, mechanics, pneumatics, hydraulics, geography, ma- 
thematics, aſtronomy, and logie; through all the polite arts, 
of ſwimming, flying, burning, ſkaiting, diving; the learning 
of his library, and the meditations of his cloſet. On one ſub- 
ject alone he has ſtudiouſly maintained a moſt delicate reſerve, 
'The unfortunate motion on your table, as far as I am able to 
recollect, has never been bleſt with a ſingle moment of his at- 
tention. On the actual ſubject of the debate, you may find 
him every where but at home. One woul| have thought, Sir, 
that the power of invention could. have added nothing to the 
curioſity of this proceeding. Other men, perhaps, with in- 
duſtry and reſolution, might have ſtated the premiſes, and ap- 
plied them to the queſtion as accurately as he has done. But 
it was reſerved for the genius of my honourable friend to diſ- 


cover a connection between thoſe premiſes, and the concluſion 


he hasdrawn from them. After giving the Houſe a ſpecimen 
of his ſkill in every department of abſtra& ſcience, of the depth 
of his theories. and the extent of his ſpeculations, without be- 
ſtowing a ſingle glance on the ſimple queſtion, whether we ſhall 
H | 
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or ſhall not appoint a Committee to conſider the petition, my 
honourable friend turns ſhort upon us, and ſays, {ook you, gentle- 
men, I am a plain practical man. I take things as they are. 
My opinions are founded on experience. Ii is you, philoſophers, 
you theoriſts, you metaphycians, who have done all the miſchief, 
and would do much more, if you were not counteratted by fumple, 
ſolid, experimental underflandings, ſuch as mine! I believe, 
Sir, I may venture to ſay, that a more noble inſtance, than 
this, of bold and vigorous incongruity, a more intrepid diſpa- 
rale, as I think the Spaniards call it, is not tobe found in mo- 
dern or ancient eloquence, 

In the courſe of this debate ſome remarks have hes made 
on the petition on your table, and-ſome invidious- inquiries 
about the perſons, who have ſigned it. Allow me to anſwer 
them by ſtating the fact. Undoubtedly, Sir, if they, who 
have prepared this petition, had thought that the authority of 
numbers would be uſeful to ſtrengthen the remonſtrances it 
contains, or to inforce the prayer of it, they might eaſily have 
contrived to get it ſigned by many thouſands. But, if they had 
done ſo, what would have been the conſequence? We ſhould 
immediately have been told, and I think with reaſon, I have 
brought us a lang, laboured, intricate repreſentation, ſigned by mul- 


 fitudes, who could not poſſibly have read it, or known what they 


were ſigning. Foreſeeing this reflection, we have taken a wifer 
courſe. The petition is ſigned by a few ; but by no man, who 
has not read it, who does not underſtand the contents, and is 
not convinced of the truth of it. The quality of the petitioners 


too, I preſume, will be thought to entitle them to attention. 


It is not that I regard theſe factitious diſtinctions myſelf ;; but 
they, who do, may be aſſured that the majority of the petitioners 
I know, and all of them, I believe, are gentlemen who, in 
point of rank and fortune, are on a level with the generality of 
this Houſe, and that, if I had not been precluded by, my ſitua- 
tion in Parliament, I ſhould have been proud of ſigning it my- 
ſelf, and. even have claimed it as the poſt of honour to have 
taken my ſtation among the foremoſt in the liſt. I have no 
earthly perſonal intereſt in the ſucceſs of the meaſure, On the 
contrary, the agitation of this queſtion has been to me the 
ſource of infinite perſonal uneaſineſs; of coldneſs, diſtance, 


and ſeparation in private life, where once the warmeſt friend- 
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ſhip and affection have ſubſiſted ; but my heart and mind go 
with the meaſure, and, while there is hope, I never ſhall aban” 
don it. 

An honourable gentleman , I think, obſerved laſt night, 
that, in fact, there was no occaſion for ſo general a remedy as 
that which the petition aimed at. He did not deny that cor- 
ruption exiſted in the election of the Houſe of Commons; but 
in part, he defended the practice as a thing tolerable in itſelf, 
and for the reſt, he aſſured us, that the worſt part of the abuſes 
in queſtion were gradually decreaſing; that, as the inſtances 
occurred, they would be fucceſſively corrected, and that, let 
the evil be what it would, this was the beſt way of removing 
it. That honourable gentleman will pardon me, if, with 
longer experience and obſervation of the ſubje&, I differ from 
him about the fact, I affirm, with certain knowledge, that 
corruption has been for many years, and is in a ſtate of pro- 
greſſion ; that is, from the Revolution to this hour. How it 
ſtands now, I need not attempt to explain ; for I am in the 
company of thoſe, who underſtand the ſubject as well as I do. 
But I beg leave to ſtate to the honourable gentleman what the 
ſituation of parliamentary bribery and corruption was in this 
country about twenty years ago. The inſtance is curious and 
the authority unqueſtionable. I take it from a letter written 
by the late Earl of Cheſterfield to his ſon, never intended to be 
made public, and unconnected with party views of any kind, 
even thoſe of the time he lived in. 


Extract of a letter from the Earl of Chefterfeld to bis Jon, dated 
December the 19th, 1767. 

& Since that I have heard no more of it, which * me 
look out for ſome venal borough; and I ſpoke to a borough 
jobber, and offered five-and-twenty hundred pounds for a ſe- - 
cure ſeat in Parliament ; but he laughed at my offer, and ſaid 
that there was no ſuch thing as a borough to be had now ; for 
the rich Eaſt and Weſt Indians had ſecured them all, at the 
tate of three thouſand pounds at leaſt ; but many at Bun thou- 
ſand; and two or three that he knew, at five thouf: 

Pethaps it will be ſaid, the times are mended. . Sir, for 
myſelf I can only proteſt, that I have ſome reaſon to think 
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"otherwiſe. 80 far from any fall having taken place in the price 


of boroughs, I believe it never was higher than it has been 
lately, and that the moſt unfair advantages have been taken, by 
dealers and chapmen, of cuſtomers in particular ſituations.— 
T have heard of a worthy gentleman who, after having made 
his bargain for five thouſand pounds, without being known to 
the other party, was charged fix thouſand as ſoon as his name 
was diſcovered, and merely becauſe the proprietor of the com- 


modity would not take leſs from an honeſt gentleman, who 


had exiſted in the Eaſt Indies. You will allow, Sir, that 
the worthy perſon I allude to was hardly treated in that affair. 
Il give you this inſtance, out of many, as a proof of the ac- 
tual ſtate of the abuſe. You ſee, by Lord Cheſterfield's letter, 
how the caſe ſtood twenty years ago. Do you ſeriouſly believe 
that the purity of borough mongers, and the morals of the 
electors of Great Britain, are mended ſince that time? that the 
commodity is not ſo ſcarce, or the demand for it not ſo conſi- 
derable as it has been heretofore? On that point, I can give 
you nothing but my own opinion and conviction, and I ſhall 
give it to you now, in the ſolemn adopted language of Parlia- 
ment, that corruption has increaſed, is increaſing, and ought ts 
be diminiſhed. 

The Earl of MORNINGTON ſaid, that his objeRions 
applied to the whole ſpirit and ſubſtance of the meaſure which 
was the ſubje& of this debate ; but that he did not mean to 
complain of the particular form in which it had been intro- 


duced into the Houſe. Every propoſition containing a ſpe- 
cific plan for altering the frame of Parliament, muſt involve 


many intricate queſtions of detail, and muſt lead to the conſi- 
deration of a variety of complicated and minute proviſions.— 
The diſcuſſion of ſuch a detail had been ſometimes ſuppoſed to 
offer the moſt advantageous ground of oppoſition, which could 
be deſired by thoſe who were determined to reſiſt the introduc- 
tion of all new projects of repreſentation, and to maintain the 
conſtitution of Parliament on its old foundations. 

For his part, he deſired no ſuch advantage in_this argu- 


ment: he rejoiced, that on this occaſion no ſpecific plan had 


been propoſed, which, cither by the number and variety. of its 
defects, or by the plauſible appearance of ſome ſubordinate 
parts, might divert the attention. of the Houſe from that great, 
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leading, and preliminary queſtion, on which he was anxious, 
in the firſt inſtance, to fix the minds of thoſe ho heard him, 
« Is it neceſſary for the public good to make any alteration in 
the exiſting frame of Parliament? The honourable gentle- 


man (Mr. Grey) had held an open and a bold language, and 


his candour in that reſpect deſerved acknowledgement: he had 
plainly avowed, that if a Committee ſhould be granted, ang 
if adequate remedies ſhould be applied to the grievances: al- 
ledged in the petition, the event mult be a change in the Go- 
vernment of the country.” By a change in the Government, 
the honourable gentleman could not intend merely a change in 


_ the Adminiſtration : he was, undoubtedly, incapable-of pro- 


poſing to the Nation, to alter the whole order of the repreſen- 
tation in Parliament, for a purpoſe ſo unworthy as that of 
transferring power from the hands of any party to thoſe of an- 
other; he could not intend to purſue, by ſuch means, an end 
comparatively ſo trivial. onng 

His purpoſe, therefore, is ſomething of a more ſerious 
and durable nature; it is to change, not the Adminiſtration 
only, but the very genius and ſpirit of the Britiſh Go» 
vernment ; to ſeparate thoſe elementary principles of mo- 
narchy, of ariſtocracy, and of democracy, which are now 
mixed and blended in the frame of this Houſe, and by combin- 
ing them again, according to ſome new and different rule of 


proportion, to create a ſyſtem, of which we at preſent know 


nothing more, than that it is to be new in its texture, and 
wholly different in its effect from the exiſting order of our 
happy conſtitution, A project ſo ſtated, and of ſuch extent, 
has not been agitated in Parliament during the preſent century ; 
and it is a duty which we all owe to the preſent and to ſucceed- 


ing times, to pauſe, and to deliberate with the utmoſt caution, - 
before we conſent even to take the firſt ſtep towards a meaſure 


of ſuch powerful effect, and of ſuch laſting conſequences. | Be- 
fore we part with thoſe foundations on which the Government 
has been ſo long ſettled, it becomes us to recolle& what that 
is which we are about to deſtroy, and to aſcertain, as far as 
human foreſight can enable hs what is likely to be ſubſtituted | 
in its place. 

Lord Mornington ſaid he would ſtate, as dlſtinsdiy as bs 
could, the ſeveral queſtions which occurred.to his mind as ne- 
ecſſary to be carefully examined in the earlieſt ſtage of this do- 
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Hberation. In the firſt place, we ought to examine what is the 
nature, extent, and value of the practical benefits which the 
people actually enjoy under the preſent frame of Parliament ? 
and whether they are ſo evidently unconnected with the preſent 
frame of Parliament, that an alteration of it could not poſſibly 
endanger their continuance? In the next place, What is the 
nature and extent of the practical grievances now alledged — 
whether they can reaſonably be imputed to any defect in the 
frame of Parliament and if they can, whether they are of ſuch 
weight and importance, as to overbalance the benefits actually 
enjoyed by the people? And laſtly, is there a reaſonable proſpect 
that ſuck a Government is likely to be ſubſtituted in the place 
of the preſent, as ſhall better ſecure the benefits actually en- 
Joyed by the people, or afford a more certain and effectual pro- 
tection againſt the grievances of which the petitions com- 
plain ? 

In conſidering the firſt queſtion, no argument is neceſſary to 
perſuade the Houſe of the real exiſtence of thoſe eminent and 
ſubſtantial advantages which, for more than a century, have 
been univerſally felt, acknowledged, and underſtood, in this 


happy and flouriſhing nation. To enumerate them will be 


ſufficient ; and no man can hear them named without feeling 
a due ſenſe of their value. 

We know, that in many other countries a large ſhare of po- 
litical power has been directly exerciſed by the people. The 
form of all ſuch Governments is, in the common acceptation of 
the word, free ; but the practical reſult has often been the moſt 
odious and intolerable tyranny ; and never, under any diſtri- 
bution of political power, of which the memory has reached 
us, or of which we now fee the operation, have the true ends 
of ſociety been ſo effectually accompliſhed, or ſo long preſerved, 
as under that Government, which it is the profeſſed deſign of 
this motion to change. Under that Government, the life of 
every individual is ſecured by the mild and equal fpiri of the 
law ; by the pure adminiſtration of juſtice ; by the admitable 


Inſtitution of juries ; and by the gracious and equitable exerciſe 


of that prerogative, which is the brighteſt ornament of the Bri- 
tiſh Crown, the power of mitigating the rigour of criminal 
judgements, and of cauſing law and juſtice to be executed in 
mercy. Under that Government, the liberty of the ſubject is 
eſtabliſhed on the lame foundations, and e by the ſams 
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ſafeguards, which maintain the whole ſyſtem of order in the 
State; it is a temperate and rational liberty, inſeparably con- 
need with all the moſt ſacred duties of ſociety, and while it 
adds new force to every civil, every moral, and every religious 
obligation, it derives from them its moſt powerful activity and 

its moſt ſubſtantial ſtrength. Reſting on ſuch foundations, and 
united with all the virtues, and with all the genuine intereſts, 
both of the Monarch and of the People, it has long remained 
inviolate ; and it ſeems to contain every principle of - ſtability, 
which can enter into the frame of any human inſtitution; for 
it can neither be abuſed by the ſubject, nor invaded by the 
Crown, without equal hazard to the ſafety of both; without 
endangering ſome fundamental principle of private tranquillity 
and domeſtic comfort on the one hand, or without diſturbing 
the harmony and impairing the vigour of the Monarchy on the 
other. Lord Mornington next ſpoke of. the right of property, 
a right which, he ſaid, was rendered ſacred by the whole tenor 
of our laws, and was the baſis of the conſtitution of Bani 
ment. 

Theſe are the principal 3 which every | ſubje& of 
the realm now enjoys the ſafety of his life, of his liberty; and 
of his property ;- and ſurely theſe advantages will not be more 
lightly eſteemed by a wiſe people, becauſe they are become ha- 
bitual by long and uninterrupted poſſeſſion. They are, in fat, 
the true ſources of the ſecurity, of the repoſe, and of the af- 
fluence of private life ; and therefore they may juſtly be deemed 
the efficient and immediate cauſes. of all real happineſs in ſo- 

ciety. Theſe advantages are confirmed by a peculiar excellence 

in the practical effect of the preſent ſtructure of Parliament. 
Whatever might be contended to be the deſective ſtate of the 
repreſentation in theory, it is an undeniable fact, proved by 
daily, and almoſt by hourly experience, that there is no inte- 
reſt in the kingdom, however inconſiderable, which does not 
find ſome advocate in the Houſe of Commons to recommend it 
to the attention of the Legiſlature. From the ſame ſources are 
neceſſarily derived the wealth, che power, and the fplendor of 
the Empire: it is the ſenſe of ſafety, it is the confidence re- 
poſed in the protection of the Government, which have encou- 
raged the ſuhject to adventure the fruits of his induſtry and ſkilt- 


in thoſe enterpriſes of agriculture, of commerce, and of manu- 
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factures, which, in the various ſtages of their progreſs, contri- 
bute-equally to the- profit of individuals, and to the proſperity 
of the State. From the united effects of all theſe circumſtances; 
the collective intereſts of the empire have been in a progreſſive 
ſtate of improvement ever ſince the period of the Revolution, 
Even during moſt of our wars, the . advancement of trade, and 
general opulence, has not been interrupted, particularly during 
the war of 1756 ; in the courſe of which, the commerce of the 
pation was ſcarcely leſs proſperous than her arms. One un- 
fortunate exception to this ſtatement muſt be admitted the 
American war. That war, (which, it had been already ob- 
ſerved, was, in its origin, the war of the people) with every 
other calamity, undoubtedly produced a. general ſtagnation in 
the ſources of national proſperity. 


In 1772, the value of the imports \ was £.14,500,000. 
And that of the exports 4 Fan 17,700,000 
They had funk i in 1782, to C. 12, 700, ooo imports, 
. 4 - 11,400, ooo exports. 
But whatever argument may be drawn from this period of dif- 
grace and diſaſter, the rapid recovery of the country from the 
conſequences of thoſe misfortunes muſt not paſs without re- 


mark. N 
From 1782 to 1791, the imports roſe to . 19, 600, ooo 
And the exports to - 22, 700, ooo 
In 1792, they were L. 19, boo, ooo imports, 
. — 24, 800, ooo n | 


Imports /. 1, 8oo, ooo Feriod of American war. 
Exports 6,300,000 
Increaſe from 1782 to 1792, 
Imports Z£.6,900,000 

Exports 13,400,000 


Increaſe of 1792 above 1772 


Decreaſe from 1772 to 1782, = 
4 Period ſince the peace. 

- Imports 4. 5,100,000 

Exports 5, 100, ooo 

Thus, with all the imperſections and irregularities of this 


reprobated frame of Parliament, the nation has riſen from ns 
loweſt ſtate of humiliation and adverſity, 


More glorious and more dread than from no fall,” 


« And truſts herſelf to fear no ſecond fate.“ — 
1 


a 


1 

| What had been the means by which the nation had not only 
an e all her difficulties in ſo ſhort a time, but had been 
enabled to appear again among the States of Europe with in- 

creaſed ſtrength, and with augmented ſplendor ? 
During that period, no change of the ſyſtem of repreſenta- 
tion had taken place, Whatever was effected by the reduction 
ol the influence of the Crown, proceeded from the Houſe of 
Commons, under its preſent Conſtitution. There was no- 
thing to aid the country in that memorable ſtruggle, but dhe 
intrinſic vigour of the Conſtitution itſelf, neither improved, 
nor impaired by any alteration; it was the wiſdom of Parlia- 
ment, ſupported by the uniform confidence and co-operation 
of the people, which had been found equal to the arduous taſk 
of retrieving the affairs of the Empire, in a criſis of ſuch diffi- 
culty and diſtreſs, as perhaps had never before been overcome 
by any Empire, of which the memory remained among man- 
kind. This example, therefore, of the American war, con- 
ſidered in all its parts, exhibits another important practical 
excellence in the exiſting frame of the Government. For it 
ſbews, chat if the Conſtitution has not the power (and what 
human work can have the power ?) to exempt us from every vi- 
ciſſitude-of fortune, yet it contains an active principle, which, 
after the moſt ſevere calamities, enables the nation to recover 
her ſtrength by a natural effort, and to repair all her loſſes from 
her own internal reſources. Lord Mornington then ſaid, he 
did not think he was called upon to prove, that all theſe ad- 
vantages would neceſſarily be deſtroyed by any alteration in the 
preſent conſtruction of the Houſe of Commons. The weight 
of proof in this argument muſt be impoſed on thoſe who pro- 
poſe a change in the Government. It is incumbent on them 
to ſhew, that theſe ineſtimable bleſſings are not interwoven 
with that ſyſtem, which they mean to diſturb. It cannot be 
denied that theſe bleſſings have been coeval with the preſent 
frame of Government. We know that they can exiſt toge- 
ther; we do not know that they can exiſt ſeparately. Their 
co-exiſtence for ſo long a period will be a ſtrong preſumption 
of their being intimately connected, until ſome ſtronger proof 


can be adduced to the contrary. It is not, perhaps, within 


the reach of human wiſdom to trace each of theſe happy effects 
(which every man feels) diſtinAlyto its immediate cauſe, in 
I 
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any one of the mixed principles of our Governrhers, or in the 
ſpecific proportion which thoſe principles beat to each other, 
as they are now combined]; but it is at leaſt as arduous an un- 
dertaking to prove, (without a previous experiment) that any 
different temperature of the ſame principles would produce the 
ſame effects; happier effects cannot reaſonably be expected, 
br deſired, and it would be a moſt criminal raſhneſs, to com- 
mit the happineſs of a whole nation to the hazard of a perilous 
experiment, which, at beſt, does not even promiſe any prac- 
tical improvement in the civil condition of the people. Even 
in a Conſtituent Aſſembly, deliberating with no other view 
then that of ſelecting the beſt poſſible fyſtem of govetnrtent, 
without prejudice in favour of any doctrine, and without at- 
tachment to any iriſtitution, under every imaginable circum- 

ſtance of advantage to the honourable gentleman's — what 
would be the determination of this argument? Let us ſup- 
poſe, that in a Conſtituent Aﬀembly, the honoutable getitle* 
man were not merely to avow à deſign of changing the exiſting 
Government of his country, but were to propoſe In its place a 
neu theory, more perfect than any which the human under- 
ſanding ever before conceived, and to all appearance &etmpt 
from any of the irregularities of the Britiſh Conſtitution; his 
eloquence, and his ingenuity would certainly be Applaus. 

But if, on the other ſide, ſome perſon were to riſe, and to op- 
poſe to that beautiful theory, a Conſtitution, which, however 
irregular and anomalous in ſome of its parts, had realized to 
the people, for more than a century, every ſubſtantial benefit, 
Which the honourable gentleman 'could hope to attain by the 
complete practical ſuccefs of all his moſt ſanguine ſpecula- 
tions; would not eten a Conſtituent Aﬀembly, (in which 
wiſdom and ptudence had any influence, ) adopt that conſtitu- 
tion, which had been proved to be competent to all the ends of 
good Government, in preference to a theory, framed with a 
view to the ſame ends, but of which the practical operation 
was untried, and muſt therefore be uncertain? Having Rated 
theſe conſiderations on that queſtion, Which he had propoſed at 
the opening of his ſpeech, as the firſt to be examined, Lord 
Mornington next adverted to the nature of the practical griev- 
| andes alledged in the 2 hg and proceeded to inquire whe- 
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ther they were to be imputed to the defeclixe ſtate of the fabric 
of Parliament. 

The principal grievances enumerated were—The whole ſyſ- 
tem of the wars in which the nation had been engaged; the 
debt in which it has been involved by thoſe wars; and the 
taxes with which the people are burdened in conſequence of 
the debt; and it is aſſerted, that theſe evils could never have 
exiſted, if the repreſentation of the people i in Parliament had 
been differently modelled. That war is at all times a great 
evil, and that our wars have been the original cauſes both of 
the National debt, and of the taxes, is a truth which cannot 
admit of diſpute. But it is alſo true, that under certain cir- 
cumſtances, war may be juſtly demanded by the unanimous 
voice of the wiſeſt nation, and may become of neceſlity even 
the ſyſtematic policy of the moſt prudent, | moderate, and in- 
corrupt councils. In order to ſubſtantiate the comprehenſive 
charge exhibited by the petitioners againſt every Parliament 
which has ſat ſince the reyolution, it muſt be proved, that our 
wars ſince that time have generally been undertaken in contra- - 
diction both to the declared ſenſe, and to the manifeſt intereſts 
of the people. But no man who is not intirely ignorant of our 
hiſtory, will hazard a propoſition ſo falſe in all its parts. The 
peculiar ſituation and circumſtances of this ifland engaged the 
nation for a long time in ſucceflive conteſts for the preſervation 
of her Conſtitution, of her trade, and of her foreign domi- 
nions. The wars which immediately followed the revolution, 
were abſolutely neceſſary for the ſecurity of that auſpicious 
ſettlement. The recent eſtabliſhment required protection, not 
only againſt the abdicated King, and thoſe who, ſupported his 
cauſe at home, or who had followed his fortunes abroad, but 
alſo againſt the pride and jealouſy of Louis XIV. He could 
not ſuffer a limited monarchy, founded on the liberties of 
the people, to grow up, and flouriſh in peace ſo near his 
throne. He naturally foreſaw that ſuch a Conſtitution muſt 
become a continual reproach to the tyranny of his Government, 
and an inſuperable obſtacle to the progreſs of his ambition. — 
It was therefore his policy to attempt the deſtruction of ſo for- 
midable a neighbour, by every means both of open force and 
ſecret machination ; and under ſuch circumſtances, every mo- 
tive of 9 of Juſtice, and of honour, required, 
I 3 
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not only that the Engliſh. nation ſhould oppoſe a firm reſiſt- 
ance to the direct attacks of this reſtleſs and implacable enemy, 
but that-a ſyſtematic plan of offenſive alliance, and of vigorous 
war, ſhould be ſteadily purſued for the efftQual reduction of 
his overgrown aud dangerous power. 

Theſe wars, undertaken in ſuch a cauſe, and with ſuch 

views, were the original foundation of the national debt; and 
if it ſhould be obſerved, that they were undertaken in oppoſi- 
tion to the wiſhes of a numerous party in the nation, let it be 

agemembered, that the ſame party was equally diſaffected to the 
cauſe of our liherties, of our laws, and of our religion. 

The wars in the reign of Queen Anne were directed to the 
great object of preſerving the Crown in the Proteſtant line, 
and of inſuring the acceſſion of the illuſtrious family now on 
the throne. Since the happy acceſſion of that family, the 
great increaſe of commerce, and the extenſion of our domi- 
nions in every quarter of the globe, have excited the jealouſy of 
other powers: the nation has often been compelled to defend 
the freedom of her trade; and in contending for that object, it 
has been her fortune to extend her foreign poſſeſſions by large 
and valuable acquiſitions of territory. The defence of thoſe 
acquiſitions has again induced the neceſſity of having recourſe 
to arms. - And unleſs it ſhall be maintained, that to preſerve 
the principal ſources of our commercial opulence, of our re- 
yenue, and of our naval ſuperiority, was an unwiſe and unjuſ- | 
ti fiable object of war, the policy and juſtice of the wars under- 

taken by the Princes of the Houle of Brunſwick can be as lit- 
tle conteſted, as it can be denied that the conduct and event of 
thoſe wars have been glorious to the military character of this 
brave people. 

Lord Mornington ſaid, he would not fatigue the Houſe by 
entering more particularly into the hiſtory of the wars ſince 
the acceſſion of George the Firſt ; but he would aſſert gene- 

rally, that many of them were wars of abſolute neceſſity ; all 
were undertaken with the concurrence, and moſt of them, 
not only in ſtrict conformity to the intereſts, but at the earneſt 
deſire of the Public. Perhaps it would appear on a nearer 
view of the ſubject, that the moſt popular wars had alſo been 
the moſt expenſive, and had generally terminated in Neem 
increaſe of the national debt. | 
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Here, however, tlie caſe of the American war was again to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, That war, it was well known, 
was commenced with the public approbation. It was under- 
taken for the ſpecious purpoſe of aſſerting a right in Parliament 
of compelling America to relieve the Mother country from a 
part of the burdens incurred in the defence of the colonies, 
during the juſtly popular war of 1756, Lord Mornington faid, 
he was one of thoſe who had always condemned the whole po- 
licy of the American war ; but it was well known that the opi- 
nion of the nation at large was never decidedly expreſſed in fa- 
your of a peace, until the laſt year, or, at ſooneſt, the year 

preceding the laſt, of that unfortunate conteſt. 


For a period, therefore, of two years at moſt, he ak — 


that a difference of opinion had exiſted between the Parliament 
and the nation. But would it be contended, that, according to 
the very firſt notion of a repreſentative Government, a tempo- 
rary oppoſition to the deſires of the people might not ſometimes 
be eſſential to their permanent inteteſts? In this caſe, there- 
fore, the object ion could not be to the general principle of in- 
terpoſing the caution and prudence of a deliberative aſſembly 
between the paſſions and caprices of the people, and the final 
reſult of the public councils. 7 

The abuſe of this ſalutary principle, in the two laſt years of 


poſe the principle itſelf to hazard by an alteration in t 
ſtitution : ſince the diminution of the influence of the 
which had been effected by Parliament, the ſame a was 
not likely to recur to any conſiderable extent; and againſt the 
injury which the country had ſuffered in the laſt two years of 
the American war, muſt be ſet the rapid recovery of the na- 
tional wealth and force ſince the peace. Here Lord Morn- 
ington referred to his former ſtatement on this ſubject.— This 
view of the wars ſince the revolution, leads to a concluſion di- 
rectly oppoſite to the intentions of the petitioners ; for it ſhews 
( lubjeRt always to the exceptions ſtated on the caſe of the Ame- 
rican war) that the Parliaments of thoſe times, if they had been 
Choſen even by the individual ſuffrage of every man in the na- 
tion, could not have purſued a more pacific ſyſtetn, without 
betraying the ntereſts, W r 
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With reſpeR to the debt, being the inevitable conſequence 
of repeated wars, it ſtands on the ſame argument with them : 
It originated in the reign of William the Third, when the 
principles of the Conſtitution were ſuppoſed to flouriſh in full 
vigour. If, ſince that period, it has grown to an enormous 
ſize, the reſources of the country have not only kept pace with 
it, but have greatly ſurpaſſed it, in every ſtage of its growth, 
and ultimately have afforded the means of providing for its gra- 


dual extinction. 
Lord Mornington ſaid, that he could not leave this part of 


the ſubject without obſerving, that the petitioners, who had 
placed the debt at the head of their liſt of grievances, had not 
taken the trouble of aſcertaining the extent of the evil of which 
they complained; for they had ſtated the debt at 280 millions, 
which was an addition of about 40 millions to its real amount. 
The petitioners appeared to be ſtill more ignorant of the na- 
ture and amount of the taxes, which they repreſented as ſo bur- 
denſome to them. In the firſt place, they had ſtated the taxes 
at 20 millions, inſtead of 17. In the next place, they had en- 
tirely omitted to make any allowance for the very conſiderable 
augmentation of revenue, which had been the neceſſary effect 
of the increaſe of trade. A large ſum, which they had placed 
to the account of increaſed burdens, as if they themſelves ſuf- 
fered under them, aroſe, in fact, from no additional burden 
whatever; but from the increaſed produce of the exiſting taxes, 
in proportion to the extenſjon of our commerce, and to the 
progreſſive wealth of the nation. After what had been ſtated 
on the wars and debt, it only remained to be inquired, with re- 
gard to the taxes, whether they were impoſed in ſuch a manner 
as to bear more heavily on the people than the neceſſities of the 
ſtate required? © Whoever examined the different branches of 
the revenue, muſt acknowledge, that the prevailing principle 
throughout the whole ſyſtem of our taxation was to relieve 
the lower orders of the community, as much as poſſible, from 
| the weight of the public burdens, and to throw it on thoſe who 
were belt able to ſupport it. 

. He concluded this part of the argument, by remarking, that 
| the choice of the particular moment for propoſing to change 
the Government, on account of the debt and taxes, had not 
becn very happy. The propoſition had been ſtarted by thoſe 
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who now bring it forward, preciſely at the time, when, by the 
operation of a law, paſſed within theſe few years, Parliament 
Had been enabled to redeem ten millions of the public debt; 
and had actually commenced a plan for the gradual diminution 
of the public burdens, by taking off ſome of thoſe taxes, which 
preſſed moſt ſeverely on the indigent and laborious claſſes of the 
people. To ſwell the catalogue of grievances exhibited by the 
petitioners, much abour had been employed in the debate. 
Amongſt other charges (to moſt of which ſufficient anſwers 
had been given already,) it had been aſſerted, that from the 
defects in its conftitutior,, and their conſequences, this Houſe 
had loſt the confidence of the people. Lord Mornington ſaid, 
he really could not underſtand to what moment within the pe- 
riod of theſe laſt nine years this complaint could confiſtently'be 
applied by the gentlemen oppoſite to him. He had heard from 
thoſe gentlemen, during almoſt the whole of that eventful pe- 
riod, a language totally different. He had heardthery uni- 
formly complain, that the ſupport which this Houſe hal re- 
ceived in the nation, on the moſt momentous and trying oera- 
ſions, was t6 be ĩmputed to an univerſal deluſion, which had 
ſpread over the whole kingdotri, and had corrupted the Judge- 
ment of the whole people. The confilence of the people in 
this Houſe had not hitherto been denied, but it had been la- 

mented as a fatal error: whether the people were really in the 
wrong on all thoſe important occafions, or whether the gentle- 
men on the oppoſite fide had contended that the people were 
in the wrong, merely becauſe they happenel to differ with 
them in opinion, is a queſtion foreign to this argument. — 
Ihe fact that this Houſe had met with the cordial ſupport of 
the people during that period, could not be conteſted. Has 
any event happened of late, from which it can be colle&ed 
that the people now repoſe a leſs degree of confidence in this 
Houſe? Can it be collected, from the almoſt unanimous zeal 
With which they have ſo lately defended that Conſtitution, of 
which the frame of Parliament forms a moſt material part? 
Can it be collected from their cordial and vigorous co-opera- 
tion in every meaſure which has been taken by Parliament, to 

reſiſt the deſigns of France? ls it in the bounties to ſeamen 
and ſoldiers, or in the ſubſcriptions for the maintenance of this 
widows and children of thoſe who may fall in battle, that we 
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ate to ſeek for the ſymptoms of a general diſaffect ion to, the 


exiſting Government, and of that ſpirit of jealouſy and ſuſpi- 
cion with which it is ſaid all the proceedings of this Houſe 


are obſerved by the nation? 


Another grievance had been Ae by a nes gentle- 
man (Mr. Erſkine), which, Lord Mornington ſaid, he rather 
mentioned for the ſingular ingenuity of the diſcovery, than'as 
thinking it merited a ſerious anſwer. The learned gentle- 
man had traced the origin of the French revolution, with 
all its errors, follies, and crimes, to che vitious conſtitution 
of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons. The honourable gentle- 
man who had juſt ſat down (Mr. Francis) entirely diſagreed 
with the learned gentleman ; for he had told us that the French 
revolution, with its dreadful conſequences, muſt be imputed 


- ſolely to the deſpotiſm and corruption of the ancient monarchy 


of France. 
Leaving thoſe gentlemen to adjuſt their contradictory opi- 


nions, in all probability the events which had happened in 
France would not, in any view of them, be deemed an argu- 
ment for changing the Government of Great Britain. | 
Tubus ſtands the acccunt between the benefits enjoyed under 
the preſent frame of Government, and the evils imputed to it. 
When the balance vas ſtruck, Lord Mornington ſaid, he be- 
lieved the Houſe could not think that any change was neceſſary 
either for the ends of private happineſs, or of public proſ- 
perity. 

It till remained to be examined, what might be expected i in 
the room of the preſent Government, in the event of a 
change ? 

Nothing having been diſtinctly ſtated on this head, except- 
ing that a change is to be made, we ſeem at the firſt view to be 
Teft entirely to the uncertainty of conjecture on this moſt im- 


portant of all the civil concerns of mankind. Perhaps this 


ſtate of doubt and | ignorance would be alone a ſufficient objec- 
tion to the motion; no wiſe and prudent man would com- 
mence the demolition of an eſtabliſhed Government, under 
which he had lived happily and proſperouſly, without ſome 
knowledge of the ſyſtem to be raiſed on its ruins, without 


= ſome opportunities of compariſon and of examination. 
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But the argument need-not be reſted on this ground. The 
candour of the honourable gentleman, and the indiſcreet zeal 
of the petitioners, have given us the means of forming a tole- 
rably accurate notion of the exchange which is likely to be 
offered to us in the Committee. If the honourable gentleman 
has not told us what he means to propoſe in the place of the 
preſent Government, he has diſtinctly avowed what he prefers 
to it. He has declared, that if he were to be compelled 
to make an option between the preſent Government, and 
that projet, commonly called univerſal repreſentation, (or 
the extenſion of the right of ſuffrage to every male adult in the 
kingdom) he has declared, that, reduced to ſuch an option, he 
would not heſitate to adopt that ſtrange and extravagant 5 
jet. Whatever other plan he may have formed in his own 
breaſt, it is evident that he is prepared, under certain circum 

. ſtances, to admit the plan of univerſal ſuffrage. 1 | 

The queſtion, therefore, ariſes, whether it is not probable 
that he may be driven to that very alternative in which he has 
already anticipated his own deciſion ? 

There is every reaſon to believe, that the great maſs of the 
nation would reject any propoſition, however framed, which 
was profeſſedly deſigned to effect a change in the preſent Go- 
vernment of the country. The honourable gentleman is, 
therefore, reduced to the neceſſity of looking for ſupport among 
the few, who have declared their diſcontent under that Go- 
vernment: his whole ſtrength is in their numbers; and he muſt 
frame his plan of alteration in conformity tothe CG max - 
ims of the majority of lis ſupporters. 

Of all the petitions on the table, he has ſelected one only; 
as deſerving the conſideration of a Committee. That petition 
is expreſſed with caution, but it is ſigned by fewer names than 
any other on the table, and is avowedly the production of the 
ſociety of gentlemen aſſociated under the title of the Friends 
of the People.” It cannot ſeriouſly be intended wholly to paſs 
by all the other petitions ; to treat them as utterly unworthy of 
notice; and to rely on this ſingle petition as being ſufficient. of 
itſelf to juſtify a change in the Government, and to decide the 
principles by which that change ſhall be regulated: if ſuch 
ſhould be the: intention, the majority of the petitioners will 
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probably be as little ſatisfied with the new project, whatever 
it may be, as they are with the preſent Conſtitution. 

It is therefore reaſonable to argue, from the general ten- 
dency of all the petitions ; and it is juſt to conclude, that what- 
ever is the prevailing doctrine of repreſentation, in which moſt 
of them concur, between that doctrine and the exiſting frame 
of Parliament the honourable gentleman muſt ultimately make 
his option. 

Thoſe petitions, which bear ſo ſtriking a reſemblance to 
each other, ſeem at the firſt view to havean air of moderation : 
but they all agree in maintaining it to be“ an undiſputed 


principle of the Conſtitution, that the third eſtate ought to be 


elected by the Commons of the kingdom, or by a majority 
thereof.” Theſe expreſſions, taken in the latitude in which 
they are here uſed, muſt be underſtood to comprehend every 
individual, or at leaſt a majority of all the individuals in the 
kingdom, without any limit or diſtinction of property. 

In the firſt ſenſe, the doctrine requires no comment; it is 
in plain terms the principle of univerſal ſuffrage, aſſerted in 
its utmoſt extent. The words, © or by a majority thereof,” 
cannot reaſonably be deemed a limitation of the firſt part of the 
propoſition: for it is impoſſible to imagine any point, where 
a boundary can be correctly drawn between a right in the ma- 
jority of the whole people, and a right in the whole people to 
exerciſe the elective franchiſe. | 

It may be remarked in paſling, that no trace whatever of this 


principle, which the petitioners call undiſputed,” is to be 


found in the whole hiſtory of the conſtitution .of Parliament. 
The elective franchiſe, at no period, has been abſolutely veſted 
either in the people at large, or in the majority of them; it has 
been diſtributed at all times according to ſome principle of ſe- 
lection; in ſome inſtances regulated by property, in ſome by 
other conſiderations, but never by a mere numerical diviſion of 
the individuals of the nation. Such is the doctrine on which 
thoſe who profeſs to be the moſt moderate claſs of the honour- 
able gentleman's ſupporters, deſire to place the ſtructure of 
Parliament. The next claſs ſpeaks a leſs guarded language. 
The petitioners from Derby tell us, that © they are aſſured, 
upon the moſt mature reflection, and diligent inquiry, that the 
A 


t an] 


preſent ſyſtem of repreſentation is contradictory to the rights of 
man.' 

The petition from Sheffield, (which, although not on the 
table, may juſtly be conſidered, in this branch of the argument, 
as a leading part of the honourable gentleman's ſupport) de- 
clares, that . and not houſes or hand, are the objects of 
repreſentation.” 

A petition has been preſented by the honourable gentleman 
who ſpoke laſt (Mr. Francis), “ from ſundry inhabitants of 
London, Weſtminſter, and their vicinity,” which deſerves pe- 
culiar attention. It ſets forth, © that, according to the eſtab- 
liſhed maxim of all good Governments, every man ought to 
be, in ſome meaſure, his own legiſlator ; and it concludes, by 
recommending as the only effectual, permanent, and practicable 
plan of reform, that the right of voting ſhould be reſtored uni- 
verſally to every man, not incapacitated by nature for want of 
reaſon, or by law for the commiſſion of crimes ; and that elec- 
tions ſhould be annual.” | 

It is not immaterial to trace from what quarter this extraor- 
dinary petition has proceeded. At the head of the ſignatures 
ſtands the name of Thomas Hardy, a name obſcure in this 
country, but not unknown to the National Convention of 
France. In the month of November, Thomas Hardy, Se- 
cretary to the Correſponding Society, on behalf of that Society, 
ſubſcribed an addreſs to the Convention, which breathed fo 
ſincere an affection for the cauſe of the French Republic, and 
ſo warm a zeal for the deſtruction of the Britiſh Government, 
as to obtain the honour of being circulated throughout all the 
departments, and all the armies of our enemy. It is remark- 
able, that for ſome time paſt, a public invitation has appeared, 
in the name of the Correſponding Society, encouraging all per- 
ſons to ſign a petition for a radical reform in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. Combining theſe circumſtances, can it be doubted, 
that this petition is the fabrication of the Correſponding Soci- 
ety? And can any man, who has obſerved the proceedings of 
that ſociety, believe, that the deluded perſons who compoſe it 
will reſt ſatisfied with any temperate reform ? or that they 
would be contented even with the full execution of the extra- 
vagant project recommended in their own petition, if they 
8 not perſuaded, that the accompliſhment of that meaſure 
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muſt lead to conſequences of infinitely greater extent than any 

of the abſurdities, however numerous and extenſive, with 

which the very firſt view of ſuch a ſyſtem mult ſtrike the moſt 

ſuperficial obſerver? The origin and tendency of this petition, 

and the circumſtances by which it is diſtinguiſhed, muſt natu- 

rally draw the obſervation of the Houſe to the moſt numerous, 

the moſt active, and the moſt formidable claſs of friends to the 
cauſe in which the honourable gentleman is engaged : Theſe 

are the ſeveral ſocieties, whoſe dangerous doctrines have lately 
attracted ſo much of the vigilance of Parliament, and have ex- 
cited ſuch juſt alarm and indignation in the country. In this 

Houſe, gentlemen have uniformly contended, that theſe ſocie- 

ties have nothing in view but the innocent object of improving 

the repreſentation of the people. They are known to the ho- 

nourable gentleman merely as Parliamentapy Reformers; under 

that diſguiſe they have tendered him their ſupport. But they 

are known in another character to the people at large, whom 

they have attempted to corrupt, and to the Magiſtrates, whoſe 

peculiar duty it is to watch over and reſtrain all diſturbers of 
the public peace: they are known to have openly profeſſed, 


and aſſiduouſly propagated, doctrines tending not only to alie- 


nate the affections of His Majeſty's ſubjects, from his perſon, 
family, and Government, but to taint every principle, by 
which the order of civil ſociety is rendered permanent, or even 
practicable among mankind. They are known to have ap- 
plauded the example, to have ſolicited the alliance, and to 
have received the careſſes of the National Convention of 
France, and to have ſought the eſtabliſhment of a National 
Convention in Great Britain. The zeal, which is univerſally 
profeſſed by every one of theſe ſocieties in the cauſe of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, is merely ſubſidiary to the great object of 
introducing their favourite maxims in the moſt advantageous 
ſhape: a change in the ſyſtem of repreſentation is not the real 
end of their efforts, but is purſued, as affording the moſt ſa- 
vourable means of facilitating that total ſubverſion of the mo- 


narchy itfelf, which will ever appear impracticable, even to 
the moſt adventurous and miſguided zeal, while the Conſtitu- 


tion of Parliament ſhall remain unimpaired. 


Ibis laſt deſcription of the friends to a change in the Go- 
vernment, will undoubtedly acquieſce even in a plan of re- 
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form, which ſhall proceed no farther than to extend the right 
of voting to every man in the kingdom; but the honourable 
gentleman cannot hope to appeaſe theſe ſocieties, even for a 
moment, by any propoſition of a more limited nature. Thus 
we ſee, that of all the honourable gentleman's ſupporters, (ex- 

cepting the Friends of the People, who have expreſſed no opi- 
nion on this part of the ſubject) not one is likely to be ſatisfied 
with any project of repreſentation leſs extenſive than that of 
univerſal ſuffrage, while many louk even beyond that pruject, 
and regard it only as the beginning amg | 
and of more general confuſion. 

This view of the tempers, characters, and opinions, which 
the honourable gentleman muſt conſult in the arrangement of 
his plan of reformation, opens a moſt alarming proſpect of the 
principles by which the ſettlement of the new Government is 
likely to be directed: a cloſer inveſtigation of the collateral cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe will only tend to increaſe our anxiety, 
and to confirm our apprehenſions. At the cloſe of the laſt 
ſeſſion of Parliament, we were encouraged to expect that the 
honourable gentleman, and his own ſociety, might have had 
ſufficient influence to reſtrain within ſome bounds of modera- 
tion the extravagance of theſe wild and miſchievous doctrines, 
or that wherever they might fail in reſtraining ſuch doctrines, 
at leaſt they would carefully abſtain from all intercourſe with 
thoſe who cofitinued to profeſs them. The authority of a 
ſingle, and not a very numerous ſociety, exerciſed with the ut- 
moſt ſincerity, and even with ſucceſs in particular inſtances, 
mult, however, have proved a weak and ineffectual barrier 
againſt that raſh and arrogant ſpirit of innovation, from which 
the principal danger was to be apprehended ; more eſpecially, 
when the very title and inſtitution of ſuch a ſociety muſt have 
perpetually counteracted the efficacy of its precepts, by encou- 
raging general diſcontent, and by giving a reſpectable ſanction 
and a ſpecious pretext to every turbulent and ſeditious diſpoſi- 
tion in the nation. Weak and ineffectual as ſuch a ſecurity 
would be, we cannot Hatter ourſelves that we poſſeſs even that 
Precarious advantage. ; 

The correſpondence of the Friends of the People, as far as 
is publiſhed, (oonnected with other tranſactions) affords abun- 
dant proof, that, whatever may be their good diſpoſition, they 
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can neither effectually repreſs the violence of their followers, 
nor wholly avoid connections, of which they themſelves ac- 
knowledge the dangerous tendency. In May 1792, the people 
of Sheffield addreſs a letter to the Society, requeſting its advice, 
countenance, and protection, and ſtyling it“ their leader and 
director in the great and neceſſary buſineſs of reform.” The 
Society, as might be expected, return an anſwer fraught 
with the moſt wholeſome admonitions, and containing the 
ſoundeſt maxims of prudence and diſcretion. "The Society 
& counſels the people of Sheffield to obſerve a warineſs and 
caution in all their language ; becauſe, as the Society remarks, 
wary and cautious language is the genuine charaReriſtic of mo- 
derate views. The Society warns its pupils of the dangers 
which attend ardent indiſcretion;“ and concludes © by con- 
gratulating them and the country on the . moderation 
which is to be expected from them in future.” 

The fruits of theſe excellent leſſons we have ſeen in the pe- 
tition from Sheffield; which, for the indecency of its language, 
was juſtly rejected by the Houſe. The doctrines maintained 
in the body of that petition have been already ſtated, and muſt 
be admitted to bear ſtronger ſymptoms of © ardent indiſcretion, 
than of warineſs or caution.” No part of the petition carries 
the leaſt appearance of moderation ;” but the petitioners have 
not wholly diſappointed the expectations of their leaders and 
directors; in their very preamble, they take care to appear 
ſufficiently “ intrepid ;” for they impeach the title under which 
the Houſe fits as a branch of the Legiſlature ; and they deny 
that we are, in the juſt ſenſe of the words, the Commons of 
Great Britain in Parliament aſſembled.” : 

This is the only inſtance, as far as can be collected from the 
printed proceedings of the Friends of the People, in which the 
influence of their admonitions upon the minds of their follow- 
ers has been put to the proof; and in this inſtance it has been 
found of no weight. Among the advantages held forth to the 
Public by this Society, at the time of its inſtitution, we were 
aſſured, that its utmoſt efforts would be employed to raiſe a 
ſtandard, to which none but moderate men could reſort, to diſ- 
countenance, and to reject all communication with thoſe of a 
different deſcription; and by theſe means to counteract the 
operation of the deluſive and deſtructive principles contained 


S_ 7 
in the writings of Mr. Paine, Their endeavours to accompliſli 
theſe objects have been peculiarly unfortunate. In May 1792, 
the Society for Conſtitutional Information addreſſed a letter to 
the Friends of the People, exhorting them“ to caſt away all 
ariſtocratic reſerves, and to contend honeſtly and fairly for the 
people's rights in their full extent, if they hoped to grapple ſue- 
ceſsfully with the powerful * to which they were op- 
ol, 

; This language ſeems to have been properly underſtood by the 
honourable gentleman and his friends. In their anſwer, after 
ſeveral animadverfions on the various reſolutions and proceed- 
ings of the Conſtitutional Society, particularly on thoſe in 
which an approbation of the doctrines of Mr. Paine had been 
expreſſed, they conclude with theſe words: . We muſt beg 
eave to decline all future intercourſe with a ſociety, whoſe 
views and objects, as far as we can collect them from the va- 
rious reſolutions and proceedings which have been publiſhed, 
we cannot help regarding as irreconcileable with thoſe real in- 
tereſts, on which you profeſs to inform and enlighten the 
people.” 

From the day on which this anſwer is dated, to the end of the 
autumn, the Conſtitutional Society continued to“ inform 
and enlighten the people, in the ſame ſpirit, and with increaſed 
aſſiduity, by diffuſing and recommending the doctrines of Mr. 
Paine, and the example of France. In the month of No- 
vember, Mr. John Froſt and Mr. Joel Barlow, being inveſted 
with a diplomatic character by their brethren of this ſociety, 
preſented at the bar of the National Convention of France, 
that memorable addreſs, which has been ſo juſtly reprobrated . 
by every loyal ſubject in this kingdom. In delivering their 
credentials, theſe Ambaſſadors pronounced a ſpeech, in which 
they expreſſed a full confidence, that in a ſhort ſpace of \ 
time, congratulations would be received by a National Con- 
vention in England.” Among many remarkable paſlages, the 
addreſs contains a moſt elevated panegyric on “ the glorious 
victory of the 1oth of Auguſt ;” a day, carefully diſtinguiſhed 
from the 2d of September, by , thoſe enlightened judgements 
which have deliberately eſtimated the comparative merits of 
thoſe inhuman maſſacres ; a day, however, which differed in 
no eſſential circumſtance from the ad of September, excepting 
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that on the Toth of Auguſt, (according to moſt accounts) more 
blood was ſhed, and it was the blood of faithful ſervants, en- 
gaged in the diſcharge of a lawful duty, and in the defence of 
the perſon and family of a lawful Sovereign. On the 1oth of 
Auguſt, a limited Monarch was violently depoſed from his 
throne, and (to complete the triumph of that glorious victory) was 
ſoon afterwards committed to a prifon, which was never opened 
to him, until the time arrived when he was expoſed to the in- 
ſult of a pretended trial, and led forth, in the face of his ſub- 
jects, to ſuffer an ignominious death. 

To court the alliance of an uſurpation, eſtabliſhed on ſuch 
crimes, todignify the ſucceſs of ſuch crimes with the name of 
a glorious victory, and to expreſs an expectation that a ſimilar 
uſurpation might ſoon be eſtabliſhed in this country, was a con- 
duct and a language which not only indicated“ objects and 


- views utterly irreconcileable with the real intereſts of the 


people,” but an entire diſregard of every feeling which adorns 
the Britiſh character. If, therefore, in the month of May, 
the honourable gentleman and his Society thought it neceſſary 
to diſclaim all intercourſe with the Conſtitutional Society, it 
might reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the events of the month of 
November would have rendered all communication between 
them abſolutely impoſſible. 

But in the month of November a new and very different de- 
ſcription of Societies aroſe ; thoſe Aſſociations, which, founded 
on the general ſenſe of preſent happineſs ; on the fear of change, 
which naturally accompanies that ſenſe ; on the ſteady loyalty, 
and on all the moral and religious duties of a free and virtuous 
people, have contributed in a great meaſure to avert the dan- 
gers, which at that time threatened the very being of the con- 
ſtitution in Church and State. One great object of theſe Aſſo- 
ciations was to bring to juſtice, by regular proceſs of law, and 
by the verdict of a jury, the authors and propagators of ſedi- 
tious doctrines, and particularly to check the circulation of Mr: 
Paine's libels, and to counteract their miſchievous effects. In 


its principle, this object ſeemed to accord preciſely with the 


profeſſions of the Friends of the People : yet ſtrange as it may 
appear, at this critical juncture, the Friends of the People ac- 


tually coaleſced with many leading characters in the Conſtitu- 


tional Society, under the new title of © Friends to the liberty 
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of the Preſs,” hte aha 
able aſſociations, and of defeating the efforts of their honeſt ' 
and well-directed zeal, It is not meant to inſinuate that the 
honourable gentleman and his friends, by this junction, adopted 
the general objects and views of thoſe perſons, whom they had 
before ſo wiſely diſclaimed ; but it cannot be denied, that they 
conſented to admit thoſe perſons'to act in common th them 
in purſuing the particular objects of the new inſtitution ; and 
above all, in defeating the meaſures of the aſſociations againſt 
republicans and levellers. Miſchievous as the effects of ſuch 
an union muſt be, even if they could be limited to the profeſſed 
objects of this new ſociety, the evil does not ſtop there: 

Any degree of credit, which the perſons deſcribed may be 
ſuppoſed to derive from the countenance of the honourable gen- 
tleman in this joint purſuit, will be turned by them to their 
own ſeparate purpoſes, and will be applied to promote their 
own boundleſs projects of innovation and diſorder. If, under 
the ſhelter of the honourable gentleman's character, they ſhould 
grow into authority and ſtrength, they may in the end compel 
him to lend his name and his talents to meaſures, not leſs fatal 
to his own intereſts, than to thoſe of his country, While he 
avows it to be his fixed intention (even in the extreme caſe 
which he has ſtated). to change the exiſting Government of the 
country, his endeayours to diſengage himſelf from any enemy 
to that Government of any deſcription, muſt be, as they have 
been, vain and fruitleſs. 

All the enemies of the Britiſh Conſtitution will cling to 
him, in ſpite of his efforts to ſhake them off, until their hatred 
of the preſent eſtabliſhment ſhall have been completely ſatiated 
in the ruin of the ſtate, in the miſery, and perhaps in the blood, 
of all ranks and orders N 


Nen miſſura culem niſt plena cruoris hiruds.” 


Lord Mornington contended, from all theſe conſiderations, 
that the plan of univerſal ſuffrage, connected with the princi- 
ples of the French revolution, was'that which was moſt likely 
to be ſubſtituted in place of the preſent ſyſtem of repreſentation : 
before he ſpoke of the practical effects of ſuch a plan, he warned 
the Houſe, that this notion of extending the elective franchiſe 
to every male adult in the kingdom, was by no means the ex- 
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treme limit of the ſpeculative principle of right, in which it 
had originated; on the ſame principle is founded a theory in- 
finitely more extenſive, and at leaſt equally practicable: | 
This curious theory is to be found in a treatiſe, entitled, 
« The Social Contract,“ written by J. J. Rouſſeau; a work 
no otherwiſe worthy of attention, than that it is known to be 
the fountain head from whiclthe principles of the French re- 
volution have been derived. 

The original principle of right on which the ſyſtem of uni- 
verſal ſuffrage reſts, is uſually expreſſed in this propoſition, 
No man ought to be bound by laws to which he has not con- 
ſented, either in perſon, or by his repreſentative,” 

The author of the Social Contract maintains, that the 
National will or Sovereignty of the people cannot be repreſented 
at all; that every law which has not been ratified by the people 
#n perſon, is null and void in its nature ; that the people of Eng- 
land are never in a ſtate of freedom, excepting when they are 
in the very act of exerciſing the elective franchiſe; and that 
they become ſlaves the moment a, general election is concluded; 
and finally, that every Government by repreſentation is, in its 

nature, a tyranny, however extended the right of ſuffrage may 
be, becauſe the national will, or, in other words, the vote of 
every individual, is not directly conſulted in every act of legi - 
lation. | 

Having eſtabliſhed theſe fundamental maxims of his theory, 
the author meets with a practical difficulty of ſome importance: 

a people confiſting entirely of legiſlators, would not find much 
leiſure for any other affairs than thoſe of the State. Such a 
nation muſt, in the firſt inſtance, renounce all the arts and im- 
provements of civilized ſociety ; it muſt renounce every pur- 
| ſuit of commerce, of trade, and of manufacture, together with 
the whole ſyſtem of political economy in all its branches, by 
means of which, the modern ſtates of the world have been en- 
abled to riſe to public opulence and proſperity, and to aug- 
ment and diffuſe all the conveniencies of private life. But all 
theſe are deemed by. the author to be ſacrifices of no-moment ; 
poverty is a republican virtue—and in the opinion of thoſe 
who know how to form a jult eſtimate of things, the gain 
would be conſiderable to every individual, who ſhould exchange 
kis induſtry, his (kill, his affluence, and his eaſe for a portion 
2 ; 
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of the national ſovereignty, the exerciſe of which, however 
barren and unprofitable in all other reſpects, is always grate- 
ful to the ruling paſſions of vanity and ambition. But theſe 
are not the only obſtacles to the inſtitution of this incomparable 
republic. It is evident, that where the whole people were' 
called from hour to hour to the ſenate, to diſcharge the digni- 
fied duties of legiſlation and Government, their domeſtic con- 
cerns, and the ordinary labours of agriculture, muſt alſo ſtand 
ſtill: the ground could not be cultivated ; food could not be 
provided ; and theſe proud and generous republicans, in a ſtate 
of perfect freedom, would want the common neceſſaries of 
life, and be 3 to all the calamities of indigence and fa- 
mine. 

The author of the Social Contract fairly confeſſes, that he 
deſpairs of ſeeing theſe obſtacles ſurmounted by the degenerate 
citizens of the modern world, in whoſe minds, (he ſays) the 
genuine ardor of liberty has been utterly extinguiſhed by the 
buſy ſpirit of commerce, by the deſire of gain, and by the 
love of convenience. But in order to ſhe that his plan is per- 
fectly practicable among wiſe and virtuous men, he recom- 
mends, with the utmoſt zeal, the admirable expedient, by 
which the ancient republics of Greece contrived to reconcile 
the full enjoyment of natural rights, with the poſlibility of na- 
tural exiſtence. The people of Greece, he ſays, tranſacted all 
public buſineſs in perſon ;, they were all aſſembled from morn- 
ing till night in the public forum; they were not greedy of 
gain; their ſole occupation was the care of their liberty ; and 
all the menial offices of their Houſes, and all the labours of the 
field, were performed for them by ſlaves. 

Here then (Lord Mornington ſaid) is the only practicable ar- 
rangement, by means of which the Correſponding Society can 
be gratified with the ſight of that“ good Government whole 
eſtabliſhed maxim it is, that every man ſhould be his own le- 
_ gillator.” Here the petitioners from Derby may ſee the rights 
of man carried to the extreme point of perfection; and both 
may learn, that according to their own principles, ſtrictly and 
fairly purſued, civil ſlavery is the only ſolid baſis of true poli- 
tical liberty, 

This is the natural courſe of all thoſe who attempt to raiſe 
Conſtitutions of Government on viſionary r of ab- 
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Nract and indefinite right. They commence their career with 


ſome ſpecious and plauſible theory in view, but in endeavour. 
ing to purſue it, they are continually driven from difficulties in 
practice to contradictions in principle, and they find no reſting 
Place, until they have reached ſome monſtrous and infurmount- 
able abſurdity : from thence they are compelled to tread back 
their ſteps, and to ſeek the real ſubſtance of liberty, where 
alone it is to be found, within the juſt limits of expediency and 
experience. | 

However extravagant and ridiculous the paſſage quoted from 
the Social Contract may appear to the Houſe ; for ſuch ſpecu- 
lations on the nature of Government, connected as they neceſ- 
farily are with the moſt profligate maxims of immorality and 
irreligion, J. J. Rouſſeau has been canonized by the people of 
France, and is now one of the few faints remaining on their 
calendar. Their admiration of his works, and their reverence 
for his memory, have not been inactive: they have imitated 
with the utmoſt ſucceſs his ſyſtematic diſhoneſty and his zea- 
lous impiety ; and they have neither been leſs earneſt, nor lefs 
ſucceſsful in eſtabliſhing his principles of political anarchy on 
the moſt permanent foundations, and in ſecuring their full ope- 
ration by the moſt effectual proviſions. 
They began by extending the baſis of their new ſyſtem of 
repreſentation upon abſtract principles of right: their next 
ſtep was the admiſſion of every male adult to the right of vot- 
ing in ſome ſtage of the election of national deputies ; and 
they are now advancing rapidly to the final completion of theſe 
doctrines, by ſubmitting to the direct interference of every 
individual citizen in every act of legiſlation and Govern- 
ment, | * 
In endeavouring, therefore, to form ſome notion of the prac- 
tical effects of the plan of univerſal repreſentation, it is impoſ- 
ſible not to advert to the example of France; becauſe in 


ment actually has been made of its conſequences; and becauſe 
the French Government, and their Engliſh abettors, have in- 
variably concurred in an anxious wiſh for our adoption of that 


plan, as leading inevitably and ſpeedily to the ſame conſe- 


quences in Great Britain. Under ſuch circumſtances, it is in 


vain that the honourable gentleman who has juſt ſat down, 


France that plan has been reduced to practice, and an experi- 
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has laboured to exclude from this debate any reference to the- 
fituation and conduct of France, and has reje&ed the whole of 


that ſubject as a ſtale and forgotten topic: although queſtions 


of great magnitude and importance have engaged the attention 
of the Houſe ſince the affairs of France have been the immedi- 


ate ſubject of deliberation, the honourable gentleman will find, 
that a topic, leading to ſuch ſerious reflections, and furniſhing 
ſuch uſeful lefſons, has not been ſo ſoon effaced from the me- 
mory of this Houſe, or of the country : the buſineſs of this day 
muſt revive every paſlage of thoſe tranſactions with the moſt di- 
rect and forcible application to the preſent queſtion. It will 
be preſſed home to the recollection and to the feeling of every 
Britiſh ſubject, that a change in the exiſting Government (the 
avowed object of this motion) was the great revolutionary ma- 
chine, by the working of which, our enemies truſted to have 
reduced this happy people to the level of their own miſerable 
condition. 

« Commemoratio illius ſceleris intermiſſa eft, non memoria de- 
teta, dum genus hominum, dum popult Romani nomen exſtabit, 
{quod quidem erit, fi per illos licuerit, ſempiternum) illa peſtifera 
interreſſio nommabitur.” 

While the independent rights of nations, while the order of 
civil ſociety ſhall be held dear and valuable among mankind ; 
while the genius and ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution ſhall en- 
dure, (and long will they endure, unleſs deſtroyed by ſome 
raſh and vain project of pretended reformation) that pernicious. 
attempt of a foreign Power to interfere between the Govern- 
ment and the People, and, by that interference, to ſubvert at 
one blow all the bulwarks af our domeſtic happineſs, and of 
our external ſtrength, ſhall never be forgotten: it ſhall be re- 
membered with the juſt ſenſe of abhorrence and indignation 
which muſt ever attend the memory of that execrable deſign, 
and with the gratitude due to the united wiſdom and loyalty of 
the Britiſh people, by which that execrable deſign was diſap-- 
pointed of its effects: recollecting as well the nature of our re- 
cent danger, as the means of our happy deliverance, we ſhall 
beſt repay our debt of gratitude to the people, by endeavouring 
to preſerve entire that Government, which is the deſerved ob- 
Jett of their affection, and by cultivativg in their minds a ra- 
tional eſtimation of its excellence and value. With this view, 
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Lord Mornington ſaid, he had already enumerated the practical 
advantages of our preſent ſituation; with the ſame view, 7 
meant to contraſt thoſe advantages with the practical effects o 
that plan of repreſentation, which, he had ſhewn, we muſt 
expect, if we conſented to a change; and he hoped to prove 
the miſerable error of thoſe who imagine, that by infuſing a 
greater portion of the ſpirit of democracy into the frame of 
Parliament, they are likely to give additional ſecurity to the 
good, of which they cannot deny the exiſtence, or to provide 
againſt any one of the evils on which they ground their coin- 
plaints. What has been the operation of the ſyſtem of uni- 
verſal ſuffrage in France, upon the ſecurity of life, of liberty, 
and of property? | 

It ſeeins to be the only object of their criminal laws, to afflict 
and to deſtroy every individual who can, by any means, be 
brought within their reach. Indefinite and conſtructive crunes, 
ſummary modes of trial, arbitrary convictions, and diſpro- 
portioned puniſhments, are the leading teatures of that ſan- 
guinary code: at an early period of the revolution, the very 
principle of mercy was formally extinguiſhed in their judicial 
proceedings: in place of the gracious mercy of the Crown, 
the populace have aſſumed the exerciſe of a new ſpecies of ap- 
pellate juriſdiction, in caſes of life and death: if, by accident, 
an unpopular criminal has the fortune to eſcape the ſeverity of 
the law, the proceeding is reverſed by the mob; the judges are 
compelled to return to the ſeat of judgement, and, under the 
terrors of aſſaſſination, to arraign a ſecond time, for the ſame 
crime, the perſon who has been already legally acquitted by 
the judgement of the ſame tribunal. For it is now a received 
and applauded maxim of that democratic Government, . that 
the vengeance of the people ought to ſupply the weakneſs of 
the penal laws.” 

In ſhort, no tyranny was ever ſuffered by mankind, in 
which ſo little account was taken of the effuſion of human 
blood. | 

That which is called liberty, by a groſs abuſe of the 
term, is nothing better than a ſtate of general diſorder and 
confuſion, accompanied with the moſt frequent and outrageous 
violations of perſonal freedom. It is, indeed, true, that the 
reſtraints of law and of authority have no longer any force, 
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and that no obligation remains to bind men to the diſcharge of 
any duty, moral, civil, or religious: but as every individual is 
equally free from theſe irkſome reſtraints and duties, it is be- 
come the intereſt of every man to ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
violating the rights of his neighbour, and no man can poſſeſs 
any kind of ſecurity for his own. 

The whole revolution was originally founded on the ruins 
of the right of property. Property is therefore rejected 
with ſcorn and indignation from the Conſtitution of the 
Legiſlature. So far from being reſpected as a facred right, 
it is publicly held up to the deteſtation of mankind, as an 
odious uſurpation on the rights of nature. All ſeas and 
factions ſeem to have agreed, that it ſhould be treated by 
the Legiſlature, by all the conſtituted authorities of the re- 
public, and by the whole body of the people, as a common 
prey, and a common object of perſecution. 

The natural reſult of theſe diſorders has been to realize al- 
moſt all the inconveniences of the imaginary republic of J. 
J. Rouſſeau; to ſuſpend trade and induſtry, to render the an- 
nual ſupply of productive labour inadequate to the ſuſtenance 
of the people, and to ſubject them to the moſt urgent diſtreſs, 
from the ſcarcity of proviſions, and of other articles of ordi- 
nary conſumption. 

The collective opulence * the ſtate 1s utterly ruined, and 
with it, all the permanent ſources of public ſtrength :' but 
in the firſt moments of this convulſion, while the preſſure 
of poverty and famine renders war the neceſſary policy of 
the Government, the ſame cauſe furniſhes the means of carry- 
ing on hoſtilities ; armies ſpring from the very calamities of the 
country ; and the ſtate is at once enabled and compelled to ſend 
forth innumerable multitudes to the war, who can find neither 
employment nor bread at home. Here the Houſe may obſerve 
whether the new doctrines of Government tend to prevent or 
alleviate the great evils of war, debt, and taxes. It has been 
ſaid in this Houſe, that © war is the paſſion of States ;” it 
might have been added, that it is more eſpecially the ruling 
Paſſion of thoſe ſtates, in whoſe conſtitution the ſpirit of demo- 
cracy is predominant ; in all times, ſuch ſtates have been moſt 
infected with the vanity of conqueſt, and molt liable to the 


impulſe of irregular ambition: 
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But under the principles of univerſal repreſentation, the Go. 

vernment of France has far ſurpaſſed every example of thoſe 
inordinate paſſions, which appears in hiſtory. 
Without any other neceſſity than that which aroſe from 
their own internal ſituation, and which muſt be attributed to 
the vice of their new Conſtitution, the French have involved 
all Europe in a general war. They have deduced the pretences 
of that war by a moſt ſingular train of reaſoning from the 
principles of their own Government. 

Their firſt propoſition was, that the ſovereignty of every na- 

tion reſided eſſentially in the people at large of that nation.— 
From thence they drew a moſt extraordinary inference, that, 
for the preſent, the people of France were the only legitimate 
repreſentatives of all the nations in the world ; and therefore, 
during their temporary exerciſe of the aſſumed ſovereignty of 
the Univerſe, every Government founded on principles not ex- 
actly conformable to thofe of the French Republic, mult be 
treated by France as an ufurpation and a tyranny, and the 
people who ſubmitted to it muſt be conſidered as rebels and 
traitors. On theſe grounds, they declared war againſt all the 
Governments on earth, in the name and on the behalf of all 
mankind ; and they publiſhed their reſolution of reducing to a 
ſtate of perfect freedom, by force of arms, every refractory 
people, who ſhould dare to cheriſh a ſentiment of gratitude, 
veneration, or affection for their ancient inſtitutions, or of al- 
legiance for their lawful Prince. 
The pride, the honour, and the intereſt of every State in 
Europe were thus wantonly challenged to defend their indepen- 
dent rights of internal ſovereignty ; and the conſequence has 
been, that France is now attacked on all ſides by 2 
Power, either naval or military, in Europe. 

This inſlance proves, that the admiſſion of every male adult 
in the realm to a voice in the election of the Legiſlature, is not 
a certain and infallible mode of eſtabliſhing a pacific ſyſtem of 
foreign politics. 

With reſpe& to debt, the enormous expence of this im- 
provident and unjuſtifiable war exceeds all bounds of cal - 
culation ; it has ſeldom fallen thort of ten millions ſterling 
in each month ſince the commencement of hoſtilities, and it 
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muſt increaſe with the increaſing force of the enemy, and par- 
ticularly ſince the acceſſion of the maritime powers. In addi- 
tion to this ruinous ſource of expence, the augmentation of the 
ordinary eſtabliſhments, the miſmanagement of the revenues, 
and the unbounded peculation practiſed in every department of 
the Adminiſtration, have cauſed ſuch a waſte of public money, 
as ſurpaſſes infinitely the effects of the united extravagance and 
corruption of all the moſt prodigal Mongrchs that ever ſat on 
the 'throne of France, and of all the moſt profligate Miniſters 
by whom thoſe Monarchs were governed or deceived. 

With reſpe& to taxes, it muſt be admitted, that the French 
Government has publicly abjured all taxes whatever, together 
with loans, and every collateral branch of the ſyſtem of finance. 
But what has been ſubſtituted in their place? It has been de- 
clared, that the only reſources fit to ſuſtain the dignity of a free 
and ſovereign people, are domeſtic confiſcation, and foreign 
-_ plunder: a ſcheme of revenue calculated to perpetuate diſcord 
and miſery at home, and war abroad. The legitimate and re- 
gular ſources of public revenue are not unconnected with the 
eaſe and affluence of the people; they are ſought in the ſu« 
perabundant profits of labour, of ſkill, and of enterprize, or. 
in the ſuperfluities of luxury and wealth. But the new re- 
ſources are drawn from the exile and ruin of all the great 
landed proprietors, whoſe property is confiſcated, becauſe they 
will not expoſe their lives, by returning to a country, which 
has been rendered uninhabitable to all moderate and honeſt 
men. This is the reformed plan of finance which we are to 
expect, under the new Government in Great Britain, Its 
operation is plain and ſimple; taxes will no longer be levied- 
according to thoſe intricate and complicated regulations, which 
are now ſo embarraſſing both to thoſe who collect, and to thoſe- 
who pay. The land itſelf will be directly confiſcated, and the 
landed intereſt will be utterly extirpated. The tree itſelf will 
be cut down, as the moſt eaſy and expeditious way of gathering 
its fruit. 
Buch are the practical effects of univerſal repreſentation ip 
France. To aſcribe all theſe: effects either to the peculiar 
character of that people, or to their unfitneſs to receive the 
bleſſings of liberty, from their long habits of ſlavery, would 
M wry a 
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be to deny to ourſelves the uſe of a moſt inſtructive and ſalu- 
tary leſſon. Making a reaſonable allowance for all the pecu- 
lar circumſtances of their caſe, it will be found, that the ſe- 
vereſt ſufferings and the moſt atrocious crimes of that unfor- 
tunate people, are the genuine and legitimate offspring of the 
erroneous and fatal principles of Government, on which they 
have founded their reformed Conſtitution. The malignancy 
of thoſe principles is ſo active and powerful, that no nation on 
earth could long withſtand their operation: and it would be 
the greateſt degree of arrogance to expect, that even the peo- 
ple of Great Britain could maintain their character of wiſdom, 
juſtice, or humanity, under a total relaxation of thoſe reſtraints 
of order, which the nature of human infirmity renders no leſs 
eſſential to the preſervation of every moral quality, than of 
every civil advantage. 

The reſult of all theſe conſiderations is, That the benefits 
aQually enjoyed by the nation are invaluable; that no proof 
either has been, or can be, eſtabliſhed of their being uncon- 
nected with the preſent Conſtitution of Parliament; and that 
there is the ſtrongeſt preſumption of an intimate conneCtion 
fubſiſting between them ; That in compariſon with theſe bene- 
fits, the grievances alledged are trivial and inſignificant ; and 
that they can in no degree be imputed to the alledged defects 
in the repreſentation ; and above all, That the Conſtitution 
likely to be given to us in exchange for what we now poſſeſs, 
ſo far from ſecuring any one practical good, or alleviating any 
alledged or practical evil, would utterly ſubvert every founda- 
tion of our preſent happineſs and proſperity; would aggravate 
every evil of which any man now can complain; and introduce 
many others of infinitely greater magnitude, and of far more 
miſchievous conſequences, 

For theſe reaſons, the public good requires, that no 8 
tion ſhould be made in the exiſting frame of Parliament. 

Mr. WHITBREAD faid—Sir, the noble Lord who has 
juſt ſat down, has pronounced a very warm panegyric on the 
Britiſh conſtitution ; he has very ably argued the three queſti- 
ons which he has ſubmitted to the conſideration of the Houſe ; 
but he has not treated with great fairneſs ſome of the ſtatements 
made by my honourable friend; and I feel myſelf under the 
neceſſity of diſputing ſome of the concluſions to which he has 
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come, upon the grounds which himſelf has adyanced.  What- 
ever ſtatement of conſequences my honourable friend may have 
made, as involved in the diſcuſſion of the queſtion before you, 
the ſame conſequences were equally involved at every time 
when the propoſition has been made. There is no novelty in 
the matter ; and if a change of Government is now to enſue 
from a reform of the repreſentation, a change of Government 
would equally have been the reſult of ſucceſs at every one of the 
numerous periods when it has been agitated in this Houſe. But 
the noble Lord has taken ſome pains to confound things which 
I hold to be perfectly diſtin& ; namely, the Government and the 
Conſtitution of the country. To preſerve, and not to ſubvert, is 
our aim; and with that view we with to reform a part of the 
Adminiſtration of the Conſtitution. "This only can be meant 
by my honourable friend, when he candidly ſtates to you, that 
if he ſucceeds in perſuading the Houſe to adopt his motion, it 
leads to a change of the Government. But, Sir, I would put 
it to the noble Lord, and to all thoſe gentlemen who have ſpo- 
ken on the ſame fide of the queſtion, and who come under the 
deſcription given by an honourable Member laſt night, of thoſe 
« to whom no time nor mode would reconcile the queſtion of 
parliamentary reform,” whether it is not their bounden duty to 
enter the inquiry propoſed by my honourable friend? I take it 
for granted they will not deny the exiſtence of a very numerous 
| body, diſcontented with the preſent ſtate of the repreſentation. 
Would it not be well to give ſatisfaction to thoſe perſons? If 
we go into a Committee, and find, on inquiry, that the com- 
plaints ſtated in the petitions are unfounded, there will be an 
end of the buſineſs. But if the grievances are found to be real, 
then a remedy ought inſtantly to be applied. It is a queſtion 
which ought to be at reſt ; and it can only be ſo after a folemma  _ 
and deliberate inveſtigation of its merits. I would put it to 
my right honourable friend, (Mr. Windham) who, in the 
courſe of laſt night's debate, conſidered the mover of this pro- 
Poſition as a mere point in a. vaſt ſyſtem which pervades all Eu- 
rope; and the motion as only a driblet from a great ſource of 
anarchy and confuſion, aſſuming parliamentary reform as a 
pretext, but the real object of which is to deſtroy all eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution 3 and who has ſaid, that theſe opimions, if fairly 
and carly met, are capable of refutation ; nay, that he would 
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conſent to be called ** the baby of a girl,” if he did not deſtroy 
and'cruſh, wherever he could have an opportunity of meeting 
them ; but that if ſuffered to grow up, they would become ſo 
formidable, as not to be conquered by any human ability.— 
Would it not, I ſay, be conſiſtent with the manlineſs of con- 
duct, with the talents of my right honourable friend, with the 
ſenſe of the danger he profeſſes of ſuffering theſe opinions to go 
uncontroverted, to put himſelf in a ſituation where he might 
have an opportunity of fully diſcuſſing them; of confuting and 
ſuppreſſing that which he holds to be deſtructive to the well be- 
ing of ſociety? Sir, upon his own arguments, he ought to 
vote with us for going into a Committee. But, Sir, is it a 
fact, that my honourable friend has propoſed to you any novel 
or ſpeculative opinions? Directly the reverſe. He has placed 
upon your table a petition, complaining of grievances, of the 
exiſtence of which the petitioners deem themſelves competent 
Judges. It is propoſed to this Houſe to go into an inveſtiga- 
tion of their complaints, and to- adminiſter ſuch relief as to 
their wiſdom ſhall ſeem meet. The whole is conſtitutionally 
before you. But the petition 1s ſomewhat unuſual, from the 
mode in which it is drawn. It goes into a detail of facts, 
ſome of which are directly in the teeth of certain reſolutions 
entered on your journals. The reſolution and petition cannot 
both remain. The petition ſtates, that the underſigned are 
ready to prove that Peers have a poſitive nomination of Members 
to ſerve in this Houſe, We annually reſolve, © That it is a high 
infringement upon the liberties and privileges of the Commons of 
Great Britain, for any Lord of Parliament ts concern himſelf 
in the election of Members to ſerve in the Commons Houſe of Par- 
lament.” What is the courſe then to be purſued? You muſt 
either reſcind your reſolution, or expunge the petition from 
your journals. You cannot act with dignity and honour in any 
other way. The allegations in the petition are either true, or 
they are not. If true, a remedy ought to be ſought for and 
applied. If they are not true, the perſons who have ſigned that 
petition are guilty of a groſs libel, and deſerve puniſhment. 
Extricate yourſelves from the dilemma ! ! | 

In contradiction to the aſſertion ſo repeatedly made by my 
right honourable friend, but which the power of his abilities 
will not be able to maintain, I take upon me to ſay, that me- 
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- taphyſical opinions have never, in any inſtance, produced a re- 
volution. The engine with which Providence has thought fit 
to operate theſe mighty events, has been of a different deſcrip- 
tion ; the feelings of the governed, rendered deſperate by the grind- 
ing oppreſſion of their governors ; and there is no ſaying more 
ſtrictly true than this, that * Times make men, but men never 
make the times.” What brought about that great event the 
reformation ? Not the theories or ſpeculations of philoſophers, 
but the impolitic avarice and injuſtice of the Church of Rome. 
What brought about the cataſtrophe of Charles the Firſt ?— 
what the revolution in this country? The oppreſlions of the 
executive Government. To the ſame cauſe America owes her 
freedom. Laſtly, what brought about the revolution in France? 
The miſery of the people ; the pride, injuſtice, avarice, and 
cruelty of the Court. The great characters who have acted in 
theſe different ſcenes, have had but little power to produce 

them. Luther, Cromwell, or Waſhington, the illuſtrious 
perſons who appeared at the zra of the Engliſh revolution, or 
the wild viſionaries of France, could, never have perſuaded the 
people to riſe, unaſſiſted by their own miſeries and the uſurp- 
ations of power. When the feelings of men are rouſed by in- 
jury, then they attempt innovation; then the doctrines of en- 
thuſiaſts find ready acceſs to their minds. The people are al- 
ways long ſuffering ; and unleſs they are moſt groſsly abuſed, 
no apprehenſions are to be entertained from any ſpeculative 
opinion upon Government. But, Sir, in defending my ho- 

' nourable friend and myſelf from the imputation of being theo- 
retical innovators, I muſt take notice of one theoriſt who has 
appeared in the courſe of this debate ;* I mean the honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Jenkinſon) who immediately followed my ho- 
nourable friend laſt night. He gave us an account of a Houſe 
of Commons formed after his own imagination, in which all 
the different intereſts of the kingdom would be indeed moſt ac- 
curately and nicely balanced ; but the texture was ſuch as never 
did, nor ever would exiſt. One Member more than he has 
appropriated to either of the claſſes of army, navy, commer- 
cial, legal or landed intereſt, would deſtroy the whole of his 
chimerical ſyſtem. - One other notable expedient the honour- 
able gentleman has fallen upon—that of ſettling who the elected 
ſhould be, before he went in ſearch of the electors. With all 
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deference, I ſhould conceive that, having nominated the repre- 
ſentatives, it would be a matter of ſmall importance who ſhould 
perform the farce of returning them. That honourable gen- 
tleman has alſo expreſſed his predileQtion for what is uſually 
called the rotten part of the conſtitution, (the ſmall boroughs) 
becauſe they furniſh us with Members of iſtinguiihed ability, 
(ſuch as the preſent Chancellor of the Exchequer) who would 
not, from the expence, have had it in their power to conteſt 
any popular election. The obſervation is not new ; but the 
anſwer to it is plain; if elections were conducted in the man- 
ner in which they ought to be, the repreſentation would be ac- 
ceſſible at all places to perſons of moderate fortune; whereas 
it is now impoſſible, uſually ſpeakinþ, for the younger branches 
of families to ſtand conteſted elections; and the people are de- 
prived of men of ability for their repreſentatives. But I will 
take a definition of what a Houſe of Commons ought to be, 
from a Tory writer, (Dean Swift), in oppoſition to the Houſe 
of Commons deſcribed to us by the honourable gentleman. 
Speaking of the conſtitution of this country, that writer ſays, 
«The other part of the Parliament conſiſts of an Aſſembly, 
called the Houſe of Commons, who are all principal gentlemen, 
freely picked and culled out by the people themſelves for their 
great abilities and love of their country, to repreſent the wiſdom 
of the whole nation.” This is the Houſe of Commons I wiſh 
to ſee ; this is the choice I wiſh to be reſtored to the people. 
The honourable gentleman has alſo ſaid, that many boroughs 
have been thrown open ſince the paſſing of Mr. Grenville's a&. 
Have the people been advantaged by the deciſions under that 
act? I believe that nine-tenths of the Committees employed 
in diſcufling controverted rights of elections, have not ſettled 
any thing that can tend to the good of the people ; that it is 
wholly out of their power. They may, indeed, have decided 
whether ſuch a Lord, or ſuch a great Commoner, have got 
the repreſentation of a certain borough into their hands, or 
whether it is to be divided between them, and each to ſend a 
Member to this Houſe. Or by the right of voting being en- 
larged, it may become a matter of doubt whether the intereſts _ 
of the proprietor may not be endangered by the oppoſition of 
ſome wealthy Nabob. A cry of Order! |—Sir, am I too 
free in what I am ſaying? Am I acting againſt your orders? 
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It may be ſo; but if theſe things ſhould meet your ear upon 
the very ſteps of this Houſe, as you deſcend from the chair, can 
you contradict them? Sir, you cannot. I de know, and the 
petitioners who have ſigned the petition now upon your table - 
are ready to prove, that many Members are nominated by indi- 
viduals to ſerve in this Houſe. Refute the charge! Wecan- 
not. Apply the remedy | We will not conſent to that. Then 
at leaſt tell the people of England, We have inveſtigated your 
ſtatement, and we find it to be true; but we can prove to you 
that the country is as well governed, and that things go on 
as well now, as they would do it the repreſentation were re- 
formed. | 

The noble Lord ſtated fs an inſtance of the vigour of the 
eonſtitution, as now adminiſtered, in the vaſt increaſe of our 
commerce within the period ſince the American war. Of the 
influence of the Crown upon this Houſe, by means of the re- 
venue raiſed upon that commerce, we complain, as deſtructive 
to the conſtitution. He has alſo aſked, with a degree of triumph, 
at what time did the grievance of the national debt originate ? 
Sir, the time of its origin matters not: if, when the conſtitu- 
tion was planted at the Revolution, was alfo planted that, 
which in time was to operate its deſtruction, we are not to 
conſecrate the evil from a ſuperſtitious regard to the moment 
of its birth ; but we are to take precautions to prevent its 
ſtrangling the fit and legitimate object of our veneration. 

Some notice has been taken (by way of diſerediting the pe- 
titions) of the names by which they are ſigned ; and the name 
of Mr. Hardy, who, by the way, has not ſubſcribed the peti- 
tion more immediately in queſtion, has been particularly men- 
tioned, with an alluſion to his conduct during the laſt ſummer. 
This I take to be wholly unparliamentary and irregular. I do 
not ſtand up in defence of the propriety of Mr. Hardy's con- 
duct; but if he has in any manner offended againſt the laws 
of his country, His Majeſty's ſervants are reſponſible for not 
having put the laws in execution againſt him. But whatever 
may have been his conduct out of this Houſe, he appears be- 
fore us in a manner preſcribed and authoriſed by the conſtitu- 
tion ; complaining of grievances ; and to his complaint we are 
as much bound to pay attention as to the complaint of any other 
of His Majeſty's ſubjects whatever. | 
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- Infinuations have been thrown out againſt the Aſſociation of 
the Friends of the People, to which I have the honour to belong. 
All I ſhall ſay upon that ſubject is, that we formed ourſelves 
into a ſociety, on principles truly conſtitutional ; that we in 
no one inſtance have deviated from the preciſe object of our 
inſtitution ; that we have been led aſtray by no change of cir- 
cumſtances ; that we have formed no connections incompatible 
with our declarations ; and that we have proceeded to the end 
we have in view with “ intrepid moderation.” This, Sir, 
is an expreſſion contained in one of our publications which the 
noble Lord has attempted to ridicule; but are intrepidity and 
moderation, in fact, incongruous? The reverſe is, I believe, 
the caſe; and that if ever we meet with true intrepidity of 
character, we ſhall find it connected with moderation. I 
truſt and hope the people of this country will always be mode- 
rate in demanding their rights; at the ſame time, I ſhould 
think our national character much degenerated, if they were 
not aſſerted with intrepidity. 

The noble Lord has accuſed us of coaleſcing with 1 
with whom we had formerly declared we would hold no in- 
tercourſe, their views being incompatible with thoſe we enter- 
tained; I mean the Members of the Conſtitutional Society. 
The ſhort anſwer to that accuſation is, that we have formed no 
ſuch coalition. But I underſtand the ſociety for the preſerva- 
tion of the liberty of the preſs to be pointed at—a ſociety totally 

unconnected with the Friends of the People. Sir, at a time 
when aſſociations were forming in every part of the kingdom, 
upon what I ſhall always deem the moſt unconſtitutional prin- 
ciple, that of ſtrengthening the hands of the executive Power; 
(for if the law has not made the hand of power ſtrong enough, 
by the law it ought to be ſtrengthened, and force can never be 
given to it in any other way, but by a ſurrender of ſome of the 
privileges of the people) the operation of theſe bodies appeared. 
ſo pernicious, that it was thought expedient to aſſociate to ſup- 
port the liberty of the preſs, which ſeemed to be principally 
in danger; and I have the pleaſure to think that in ſtemming 
this tide we have not been wholly unſucceſsful. To theſe 
meetings ſome of the perſons alluded to certainly came; but 
had the noble Lord received a faithful report of our proceed- 
- ings, he would have found, that no coalition had taken place 
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between thoſe perſons. and the Friends of the People; that, 
on the contrary, if any diſpoſition has been manifeſted to devi- 
ate from the juſt limit of the Conſtitution, it has been con- 
ſtantly and ſucceſsfully reſiſted by my honourable friends around 
me. | 

I cannot but conſider it as a bad omen, that the appellation by 
which the ſociety to which I belong is diſtinguiſhed, © The 
Friends of the People,” ſhould, when mentioned in this 
Houſe, be always received with a ſneer. It appears, that 
gentlemen conſider it as a term of reproach, Certainly, no 
reproach ought to attach upon the term; and I truſt that 
long as I have an exiſtence as a Member of this Houſe, and 
during the whole of my natural exiſtence, I ſhall always be 
found a friend of the people, and a defender of their juſt and 
conſtitutional rights. | 8 

I ſhall beg leave to touch upon one other topic which has 
been ſtrongly inſiſted upon, in the courſe of this debate, that 
the Houſe of Commons ought to have an intereſt diſtin from 
that of their conſtituents ; and as a corrective to this monſtrous ' 
doctrine, it is ſaid, that whenever the people ſpeak, their 
voice is heard and attended to. Sir, I maintain that there 
ought to be an identity of intereſt between the'people and their 
repreſentatives; nor can I conceive any thing more deſtructive 
to the true principles of the Conſtitution, than thoſe ſudden 
impulſes which are at times given to the deliberations of this 
Houſe by the expreſſion of the popular will. We are thus 
not unfrequently betrayed into fituations inconſiſtent with our 
dignity ; we are thus driven to reſolutions directly at variance 
with each other. I will inſtance to you the caſe of the two 
laſt years. In 1791, this Houſe came to a vote, virtually de- 
claring, that it was eſſential to the balance of Europe that Oc- 
zakow ſhould remain in the hands of the Turks. In 1792, 
they voted the converſe of that propoſition. This could never 
have happened, were the Houſe of Commons properly elected, 
and for ſhort periods. Another bad effect ariſing from this 
momentary attention to the wiſh of the people, is, that when 
the people relax in their efforts, the Houſe becomes ſupins. 
We have an example of this in the caſe of the ſlave trade. 
What produced the majority upon that ſubject in the laſt year ? ' 
The voice of the people. Why has the queſtion failed in this 
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ſeſſion? Becauſe the minds of the people have been diverted 
from the queſtion, and they have not perſiſted in their demands. 
The Houſe of Commons was intended to be elected by, and 
to act for, the people, and: not to be influenced by every popu- 
lar guſt, which might ſanction an imputation of its Members 
not being in the habitual diſcharge of their duty. 

An honourable Baronet over . againſt me, (Sir William 
Young) has ſaid that this country has become ſo corrupt, 
through her commerce, that corruption is neceſſary to its Go- 
vernment. To this I will reply, in the words of a celebrated 
proteſt, uſually aſcribed to a right honourable Member of this 
Houſe, (Mr. Burke), „If it is meant to inſinuate that cor- 
ruption is neceſſary to Government, I ſhall leave that principle 
to confute itſelf by its own apparent iniquity.” If it be ad- 
mitted that corruption is one of the ſprings of Government, if 
we are come to this moſt deplorable paſs, that corruption is ſo 
interwoven with every part of the community of this country, 
that nothing proceeds but by its influence, we are much nearer 
to ſome awful criſis than I am willing to imagine. On this 
ſyſtem, things may proceed for a time, but they will come to 
a ſudden and tremendous termination. 

And now, Sir, with permiſſion of the Houſe, I will ſay a 
few words upon the time in which this motion is brought be- 
fore you. Any objeQtion upon that ſcore, unleſs forewarned, 
I ſhould not have expected from the right honourable gentle- 
man over againſt me (Mr. Pitt); for he has propoſed the ſub- 
ject of parliamentary reform to this Houſe under almoſt every 
variety of circumſtance. But the time at which my honour- 
able friend gave notice of his motion in the laſt year, did not 
appear to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be fitting for the 
agitation of the queſtion, although we were then at peace, and 
had a proſpect of its continuance for fifteen years, becauſe there 
exiſted a ſpirit of ſedition and diſcontent in the country. How 
did the event anſwer to that aſſertion ? The people, when 
called upon from one end. of the nation to the other, expreſſed 
their loyalty, ſo as to diſprove in the fulleſt manner every aſ- 
perſion that had been thrown upon them by Government. The 
objection was not valid on that ground; but now we are actu- 
ally at war, and therefore the time is improper. My opinion 
upon the ſubject of time is ſhortly this that from the fluctu- 
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ation of human events, eſpecially in this eventful zra, that 

it would be almoſt impoſſible to begin and perfe& a work of ſuch, 
magnitude, under circumſtances preciſely ſimilar : beginning 

in peace, we might end in war; and as we now propoſe to you 

to conſider it in time of war, I truſt, even in caſe of its ſpeedy 

termination, that it would be concluded in peace. 

No time can be improper for doing what is right ; but that 
of all others will appear to me to be the beſt, in which the object is 
the moſt likely to be obtained. But let us conſider the argument 
of time, with a reference to the conſiſtency of our opponents, 
A right honourable gentleman (Mr. Dundas,) on whoſe ac- 
count the anti-reformers have, I hope, held a jubilee, becauſe 
there is more joy in Heaven over one that repents than over 
ninety juſt, has thought proper to accede in this ſeſſion to a 
Committee to inquire into the government of the Royal burghs 
in Scotland, which had a view certainly to the repreſentation 
of that country. In Ireland, which, it will not be improper 
to ſay, is very materially influenced by Engliſh Councils, the 
Parliament have thought proper to take the ſtate of their re- 
preſentation into conſideration. In Scotland and Ireland, 
then, there is no impropriety in the agitation of this queſtion 
at this particular criſis. In England there is. Whence ariſes 
this difference? Sir, I will tell you. The people of Scot- 
land had been tampered with rather too long, and the Secretary 
of State, in his laſt viſit to that country, may have ſeen the 
neceſſity of attending to their complaints. The people of Tre- 
land were determined to be liftened to. In England, the people 
are not ſufficiently rouſed upon the ſubject to appear formida- 
ble to thoſe in power. Whenever they are, whether it be peace 
or war, the time will and muſt appear proper. It is the part 
of wiſe men, however, to concede in treaſon. I have no ob- 
jection to the example of France being preſſed upon us, to 
prevent our running into the wild exceſſes which have diſgrac- 
ed that country. | 

But let us take the whole queſtion into our conſideration at 
once; and when we behold with horror and diſmay the atro- 
_ cious acts which have been perpetrated under the name of li- 
berty, let us not forget the preceding deſpotiſm which gene- 
rated thoſe crimes. Let us learn from the example of the old 
Government in France, to give way to the people in time: to 
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grant them their rights. Such are the only means to ſave our- 
ſelves from the horrors of anarchy. It has been the infatuation 
of all governments, from the beginning of the world, to turn 
a deaf ear to the complaints of the people ; to oppreſs them till 
they become deſperate : when they are rouſed to a furious 
ſenſe of their wrongs, then you are willing to make unlimited 
conceſſions ; but it is hen too late; the bonds of ſociety are 
diſſolved, and you muſt take the conſequences of your own ob- 
ſtinacy and blindneſs. It is yet, I truſt, time to give health 
and vigour to our Conſtitution ; but a much longer delay may 
be productive of conſequences upon which I tremble to reflect. 
Therefore it is I would earneſtly entreat this Houſe to go into 
an inveſtigation of the facts contained in the petition which 
has been preſented by my honourable friend, and to apply a 
remedy to the grievances of which it complains. 
TI confeſs, however, that I can be but little anxious about 
the fate of the queſtion immediately before you, becauſe, from 
the experience which I have of the influence poſſeſſed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on all the deliberations of this 
Houſe, and from a knowledge of his oppoſition, any hope of 
ſucceſs is entirely out of the queſtion. | A general cry of Order] 
Sir, ſaid Mr. Whitbread, what I have ſaid may here be diſor- 
derly ; but without your doors 7 ig true ; and from my know- 
ledge of that truth, I repeat that I entertain little anxiety on 
the fate of the preſent queſtion : but I believe in the prediction 
of the late Earl of Chatham, who, in a prophetic ſpirit, has 
declared, that before the cloſe of this century, an amendment 
would be made in the repreſentation. Whether we will or not, 
the thing will be done ; and it would be policy, as well as juſ- 
tice, to anticipate the demands of the people. Neither my 
honourable friend, who has made you this motion, nor I, nor 
any of thoſe gentlemen with whom I have the honour to act, 
have any intention to infringe on the prerogatives of the Crown, 
or to encroach on the ariſtocratical part of the Conſtitution ; 
we with only to reſtore to the democracy that power which it 
ought to poſſeſs. 

To concluue all I have to ſay on the ſubject, in the words 
of a celebrated proteſt, to which I before made ſome alluſion, 
That this motion is intended to diminiſh the conſtitutional 
power of the Crawn, we deny. The conſtitutional power of 
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the Crown we are no leſs ſolicitous to preſerve, than we are to 
diminiſh its unconſtitutional influence. 

« Tt has been argued, that this is not a proper time he Te- 
formation, when all the attention of the kingdom ſhould be 
employed upon the war, as the great and only obje& in the 
preſent time of diſtreſs; to which we beg leave to inſiſt, that 
the preſent is, for that very reaſon, the propereſt time, becauſe 
nothing is ſo eſſential to the conduct and proſecution of the 
war, as the frugal management of that ſupply by which only 
it can be carried on with any proſpect of ſucceſs ; and from 
the hiſtory of this, as well as other countries, times of f 
ſity have been always times of reform. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER ſaid, he did not know whether to 
condemn moſt, the manner in which the ſubject was brought 
forward, the time of its introduction, or the ſubje& matter 
itſelf, With reſpect to the manner of its being brought for- 
ward, he thought it improper to introduce ſuch a general mo- 
tion as that of referring the petition to a Committee, inſtead 
of ſtating a ſpecific plan upon which men might judge for 


' themſelves; the conſequence of the preſent mode would be 


that of increaſing the general expeQation and agitation, by 
leaving it open to every man to ſuggeſt that plan which was 
the moſt agreeable to his own imagination. The time appear- 
ed to be equally ill choſen, when the country was engaged ina 
war, and after attempts had been made to agitate the minds of 
men by the propagation of principles incompatible with the 
exiſtence of any Government. And, laſtly, with reſpect to 
the ſubject of the petition itſelf, he thought it equally inde- 
fenſible; the object of it, as far as he was able to comprehend 
it, was to obtain a right of univerſal repreſentation, an idea 
ſo wild and extravagant, that he was aſtoniſhed how gentlemen 
could ſeriouſly propoſe it. He admitted that no gentleman in 
that Houſe had advanced ſuch an opinion; but they talked of 
making one uniform ſtate of repreſentation throughout the 
kingdom, and of reſtoring it to its original conſtitutioned baſis, 
He wiſhed gentlemen would point out the period of the Eng- 
liſh hiſtory, when the repreſentation of the people was accord- 
ing to their opinion in its purity. The ſtate of repreſentation 
had remained nearly the ſame ever ſince the revolution; and 
bad as it was repreſented to be, it was the envy of Europe; 
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and under it, notwithſtanding the many expenſive and bloody 
wars in which we had been engaged, this country had riſen to 
a ſtate of wealth and proſperity unknown to any country not 
enjoying the benefits of ſuch a Conſtitution, In England the 
perſonal liberty and ſecurity of property were carefully pro- 
vided for, and that was what the advocates for reform pretended 
to have in view; but that Houſe would take care how they ſa- 
crificed the ſolid bleſſings which we enjoy for the precarious 
poſſibility of greater advantages by a change. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, I am anxious to deliver my 
opinion before, from the lateneſs of the hour, and the length 
to which the diſcuſſion has been carried, the attention of the 
Houſe ſhall be exhauſted. In the preſent ſtate of the debate, 
it is almoſt impoſſible for me to ſpeak on the ſubject without 


recurring to points which have already been mentioned. I 
feel more particularly anxious, on account of the ſhare which 


J have had in agitating the queſtion of a Parliamentary Reform, 
to ſtate fully and diſtinctly the reaſons which induce me to reſiſt. 


the motion which is now brought forward. The queſtion at 


the preſent time involves the fate of all thoſe who have hitherto 
been ſo long protected by the» Britiſh Conititution ; nay, it 


involves the fundamental principles of every ſociety and form 


of Government. But firſt I ſhall beg leave to remind the 
Houſe of the grounds upon which I oppoſed the notice of a 
Parliamentary Reform, when brought forward laſt ſeſſion. 
The opinion which I then entertained is confirmed by what 


has ſince occurred, and has even received ſtrength from the 
petition now on the table, and the motion before the Houfe. 


I ther conſidered the agitation of the queſtion as capable of 


producing much miſchief, and likely to be attended with no 


good. Such was the concluſion which I formed from expe- 
rience. I had myſelf, on different occaſions, propoſed a re- 


form in ſituations which ſeemed favourable to my object, and 


ſupported by perſons of the higheſt reſpectability, and had 


even then failed. Several gentlemen, from a dread of the 
conſequences of innovation, and from a doubt whether the ad- 


vantage to be obtained was ſuch as would compenſate for the 
riſk incurred, oppoſed my views. If ſuch arguments had for- 
merly ſucceeded, how much force had they laſt year acquired 
from the dreadful leſſon afforded in the example of a neigh- 
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bouring kingdom! The ſcene of horrors which it then pre- 
ſented exceeded imagination, far ſhort, as it ſtopt, of what 
has ſince occurred, I perceived forming within the boſom of 
the country a ſmall, but not contemptible, party, who aſpired 
at ſomething more than a moderate reform, whoſe object in- 
deed was nothing leſs than to introduce here thoſe: French 
principles which, from their conſequences, I could not regard 
but with horror. I ſaw therefore, that while none of that 
good of Which a moderate reform might be productive was to 
be obtained, much danger might be incurred, and an opening 
afforded to wicked perſons to ſubvert that very Conſtitution: - 
which we were deſirous to improve, only in order that we 
might preſerve. Or though the attempt to reform might not 
be attended with the total ſubverſion of the Conſtitution, yet it 
might lead to a ſtate of confuſion and diſtraction, which at 
leaſt would diſturb the enjoyment of thoſe bleſſings of which 
we were in poſſeſſion. I thus'found the probability of good 
ſmall, while the miſchief was of a ſize ſo gigantic as to exceed 
calculation. And upon this reaſoning, even if I had rated as 
high as ever the advantages of a reform, and had ſeen a greater 
probability than had hitherto appeared of accompliſhing ſuch 
a reform, I would rather have abandoned my object than have 
incurred or increaſed the danger. I would rather forego for 
ever the advantages of reform, than riſk for a moment the ex- 
iſtence of the Britiſh Conſtitution. Beſides, I conſidered the 
neceſſity for a reform, in conſequence of circumſtances which 
had ſince occurred to be conſiderably leſs than when I -had 
brought forward my original motion. But how then was the 
queſtion argued on the other ſide? The danger which I ſtated 
was not denied. But it was alledged that this was preciſely 
the time to bring forward a moderate reform, as the beſt means 
to quiet violent ſpirits, and the ſureſt remedy againſt ruinous 
innovation. The gentlemen who now come forward in the 
cauſe of Parliamentary Reform, I have no doubt, were en- 
couraged in their firſt exertions by the hope that they ſhould be 
enabled to overawe the violent ſpirits, and that moderate men, 
who might otherwiſe have been miſled, would be induced to 
Join their ſtandard, I have learned from their publications, 
that they not only propoſed to guide the minds of the people, 
but alſo to be guided by them, and that they were reſolved to 
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drop their views if they ſhould find that they did not meet 
with a pretty general concurrence. Such was the ſituation of 
the buſineſs at the laſt ſeſſion. I will now inquire what has 
paſſed ſince. And here I ſhall enter along with the noble 
Lord into the proteſt againſt not being allowed to introduce 
the ſubje& of the affairs of France, which I conſider as inti- 
mately, eſſentially, and * connected with the preſent 
queſtion. 

Another year has now paſſed in that country, diſgraced with 
exceſſes and outrages ſo horrid, that they efface the memory of 
thoſe which formerly occurred, and leave of them only the 
faint traces, and the image hardly viſible. The conduct of 
the French, in all its circumſtances, bore a peculiar applica- 
tion to this country: it preſented the fruits opening, in due 
feaſon, the legitimate offspring of thoſe trees, under the ſpe- 
cious pretext of liberty, planted againſt this country and its al- 
lies. The French had diſcloſed a ſyſtem of diſſeminating their 
principles, and procuring proſelytes in every part of Europe, 
a ſyſtem which they had particularly followed up with reſpe& 
to this country. Such was the caſe without—what was the ſi- 
tuation of affairs within? Societies had been formed in this 
country, affiliated with the Jacobine Clubs in France; and 
though they had ſince aſſumed a different ſhape, were then 
employed for the purpoſe of ſpreading Jacobine principles, 
In this object they proceeded with a degree of boldneſs and 
confidence, proportioned to the ſucceſs of the French arms. 
We thus beheld the ſcheme which we had anticipated as the 
refult of the new Conſtitutions in France opening upon us. 
We had more immediately an opportunity of ſeeing what 
were the views of the Legiſlators in France with reſpect to 
this country, and what their inſtruments in England were en- 
deavouring to effect. For while in France, they always men- 
tioned the pretext of a Parliamentary Reform, as the medium 
by which they were to introduce their principles ; their inſtru- 
ments here always took care to connect the ſyſtem of Parlia- 
mentary Reform with all thoſe deluſive doctrines, upon which 
was founded the newly-raiſed fabric of French freedom.— 
Nothing leſs than a National Convention was held out as a 
ſufficient remedy for the abuſes which prevailed in the repre» 
ſentation, and the ſole organ through which a more perfe& 
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form of Government was to be obtained; namely, ſuch a Go- 
vernment as ſhould acknowledge no other ſource of authority 
and no other rule of conduct, than the will of the majority. 
In ſhort, French principles were inculcated as the true ſtan- 
dard of political belief, and the example of the French Go- 
vernment propoſed as a worthy obje& of imitation. I now. 
proceed to events of a more recent date. The ſpirit of diſaffec- 
tion which had been thus raiſed was happily kept under, and 
prevented from breaking out into action by the ſeaſonable inter- 
ference of the Legiſlature, by the vigilance and exertions of 
the Executive Power,” by the loyalty, vigour, and unanimity 
of the people, and likewiſe by the interpoſition of Providence, 
in the turn lately given to affairs on the Continent, and the 
check experienced by the French arms. The admirers and 
ſupporters of French policy in this country felt a depreſſion 
of ſpirits from the defeat of their friends and allies, which for 
a time gave a fatal blow to their hopes, and compelled them to 
conceal their views, and to aſſume a veil of caution but ill 
ſuited to the ardour of their temper, and the boldneſs of their 
enterprize. But though they had thus been forced for a while 
to relinquiſh their ſchemes, it was not to be preſumed from 
this that they had by any means abandoned them—No; they 
ſtill indulged the ſame hopes, they ſtill meditated the ſame 
plans, and only lay by to watch for an opportunity favourable 
to the accompliſhment of their deſigns. For that purpoſe, 
they had looked peculiarly to the queſtion of Parliamentary 
Reform. Previous to the bringing forward the preſent mo-. 
tion, a great number of _ petitions had been preſented to the 
Houſe; equally ſingular in their form, expreſſion, and the 
manner in which they had thus been ſubmitted to notice. They 
had been introduced under the auſpices of the gentlemen who 
ſupported the motion. They were all of three deſcriptions, 
except that one upon which the motion was more particularly | 
founded, and a petition from Nottingham conceived in exactly - 
the ſame terms with one which had been received from that 
place in 1782. When it had firſt been received, it came after 
a long war, which had haraſſed and exhauſted the country, 
and the calamities of which it ſtated as a proper ground for a 
Reform of Parliament: unfortunately it till employed the 
ſame language, and gave the ſame deſcription of the country. 
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after a long and proſperous peace. All theſe petitions came 
either from England or from Scotland, or from places in Eng- 
land and Scotland, that ſeemed to have no natural connection 
or likelihood of communication. Yet coming from theſe dif- 
ferent places they were all the ſame in ſubſtance and nearly the 
ſame in ſtile ; whatever little difference there might be in the 
expreſſion, they ſeemed all to proceed from the ſame hands— 


Non facies omnibus una 
Nec diverſa tamen: qualem decet eſſe fororum. 


They all, it muſt be confeſſed, betrayed a ſtrong family like- 
neſs. Almoſt the only difference was, that thoſe from Scot- 
land expreſſed their ſurprize at the immenſe load of debt, not- 
withſtanding the extent of the taxes, which they ſtated at 
twenty millions, four millions above the truth. All of them 
were the ſame in prayer; they concurred in praying for the 
right of univerſal ſuffrage, as the baſis of that reform wich 
they deſired. With reſpect to thoſe petitions, two queſtions 
aroſe ; firſt, What weight they ought to have with the Houſe, 
and how far they ought to be allowed to go in influencing their 
Judgement ; and ſecondly, Whether this is a ſeaſon proper for 
the conſideration of that object which they claim, and favour- 
able to a temperate reform? On the firſt point, when peti- 
tions came to the Houſe, fabricated, in appearance, ſimilar in 
ſubſtance and expreſſion, it did not require much time to de- 
termine in what point of view they were to be conſidered. 
There was every reaſon to ſuſpect that they were the work of a 
few individuals. "They had certainly much more the appear- 
ance of the deſign of a few individuals, than of the general ex- 
preſſion of the ſentiments of the country. If it was aſked, 
then, what weight they ought to have? the anſwer was eaſy. 
None. What weight ought to belong to petitions coming to 
that Houſe in thoſe circumſtances, carrying every appearance 
of concert and ſyſtem, combined in the ſame prayer, and ex- 
preſſed nearly in the ſame language? The fraud was too groſs 
and palpable, and it was evident from what quarter they came, 
and with what views they were preſented. All the circum- 
ſtances in France and this country pointed out the preſent as a 
ſeafon unfavourable to a temperate reform. The gentlemen 
who ſupported the motion had been engaged in a ſociety for a 
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twelvemonth for the purpoſe, as they themſelves ſtated, of al- 
laying the violence of thoſe who might be miſled by a blind 
rage of innovation, and enlightening the people with reſpect to 
the nature of their true claims. Such had been the objects 
which they had held out at their commencement; they had 
propoſed to make a fair experiment, to allow the people of 
England a full opportunity of procuring a rational and mode- 
rate reform; and if they ſhould find that they could not ſuc- 
ceed, and that the people ſhould be diſinclined to any plan of 
reform, and not diſpoſed to proſecute the meaſures which they 
ſhould recommend, they were then to abandon their purpoſe. 
They had now gone on for upwards of a twelvemonth, pub- 
liſhing to enlighten the people, and uſing every means to pro- 
mote their-own influence, and during all that time they had 
not been able to make a convert of one man in England, — 
They had been obliged at laſt to come forward with a petition 
of their own, introduced to the Houſe on the very day that the 
debate was to take place. The other petitions which united 
in the ſame object of demanding Parliamentary Reform car- 
ried a ſuſpicious and dangerous appearance. Ought they not 
then, conſiſtently with thoſe principles which they had avowed 
in the outſet, to have come forward upon this occaſion, to 
have acknowledged their miſtake and their conviction, that 
the people of England were not deſirous of a reform, to have 
given up their object in which they found they could not ſue- 
ceed, and to have joined with us in oppoſing a reform which 1s 
not even deſired, and which could not be granted with any 
propriety in the preſent moment, or even with the chance of 
advantage to thoſe for whom it is demanded? But what are 
the grounds upon which they now bring forward this queſtion 
of reform? Firſt, they ſtate, that from the general burſt of 
loyalty expreſſed by the nation upon the firlt alarm, there is no 
reaſon to fear that the people will paſs beyond the bounds of 
diſcretion, and that no ſeaſon can be more favourable for a 
temperate reform than that in which they have ſo ſtrongly teſ- 
tified their attachment to the eſtabliſhed order of things, and 

their reluctance to any change. Of this temper they recom- 
mend to us to take the advantage. But how ſtands the caſe? 
The fact, I grant, is indeed true. But it is alſo true, that ſo- 
cieties in this country have been anxiouſly ſeeking not to obtain 
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reſorm, but to find cauſe of diſſatisfaction; not to allay the vio- 
lence of innovation, but to inflame diſcontent. Is it then 
out of deference to that ſmall party, actuated by ſuch princi- 
ples, and purſuing ſuch a line of conduct, that we are to grant 
a reform, and not out of reſpect to the great body of the people 
of England, animated by a ſpirit of the pureſt loyalty, and too 
much attached to the bleſſings of the Conſtitution and the pre- 
ſent Government, to wiſh to hazard them by a change? What 
then is the queſtion at iſſue? It is the ſame queſtion which 
is now at iſſue with the whole of Europe, who are contending 
for the cauſe of order, of juſtice, of humanity, of religion, in 
oppoſition to anarchy, to injuſtice, to cruelty, to infidelity. 
I am ſenſible that ninety-nine out of a hundred of the people 
of England are warm in thoſe ſentiments, are ſenſible of the 
ſecurity which they enjoy for theſe bleſſings from the frame of 
our excellent Conſtitution ; and ſo far from wiſhing to touch 
it with an innovating hand, are prepared to defend it againſt 
every attack. Are we to yield then to the clamours of diſſatis- 
faction and diſcontent ; and are we to diſregard the voice of 
ſatisfaction and gratitude? Are we in order to gratify the ca- 
price, or ſocth the inſolence, of a few diſaffected, to neglet 
the benefit of the common body? Are we at a moment of 
emergency like this, when the great cauſe of all is at ſtake, to 
ſuſpend our cares for the public welfare, and attend to the diſ- 
cuſlion of petty claims and the redreſs of imaginary grievances? 
Are we, at ſuch a moment, in order to pleaſe a few individu- 
als, to hazard the conſequence of producing alarm and diſtruſt 
in the general body, firm and united in the common cauſe? 
This conduct would indeed reſemble that of thoſe who at the 
moment that their citadel was beſieged ſhould proceed to the 
diſcuſſion of points of difference rather than attend to providing 
the means of defence. The next ground alledged for bringing 
forward the motion for reform at preſent was, that this was a 
time of war, and that from the ſituation of commercial credit 
the country was in a ſtate of alarm and diſtruſt. Theſe cer- 
tainly were very {trange reaſons for ſuch a meaſure ; if we are 
engaged in a war for the purpoſe of defending ourſelves againſt 
a foreign enemy, was this a reaſon why we ſhould hazard the 
conſequences of any diſtraction at home? This, inſtead of 
diminiſhing, would be the molt effectual method to add to the 
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evil! Of the ſtate of credit I ſhall ſay nothing, though the 
reaſoning, as applied to it, ſtands in the ſame predicament; 
certain it is, that conſiderable embarraſſment has lately taken 
place; a circumſtance at all times very apt to reſult from an 
extenſive commerce. The Legiſlature, much to their honour, 
bave ſtepped forward, and made an exertion for the aid of the 
merchants, which, as it is extraordinary, I hope it will be 
ſucceſsful ; but can this embarraſſment be aſcribed to the Con- 
ſtitution, except by making the Conſtitution the cauſe of that 
extent to which commerce has been carried? But could this 
period and this ſtate of affairs be brought forward as grounds 
for reform by gentlemen who laſt year ſtated on the ſame oc- 
caſion the duration of a long peace, and the high ſtate of public 
proſperity, as their motives for calling the attention of the 
Houſe to that ſubje&t? Theſe were certainly two novelties 
which require to be recongiled before the gentlemen can make 
any pretenſions to 3 of reaſoning. I ſhall next pro- 
ceed to remark on the preciſe nature of the motion itſelf. The 
motion is, to refer to a Committee one of thoſe petitions for a 
reform which have been preſented to the Houſe. Whether the 
honourable gentleman who made the motion means likewiſe 
to refer them all, is a point of which I am not aſcertained. ' 
Mr. Grey here nodded aſſent.] If he means to refer them all, 
my reaſoning on the ſubject is reduced to a very ſhort compaſs. 
Ought we to refer to a Committee to deliberate on the mea- 
ſure of unlimited ſuffrage? The circumſtance of having mov- 
ed to refer the prayers of the petitions, - without having pointed 
out any ſpecific plan for obtaining their object, clearly renders 
it improper to go into any diſcuſſion on the ſubject. This cir- 
cumſtance has a tendency to excite diſcontent, without afford- 
ing the means of allaying it. Though I formerly moved for a 
general inquiry, I was afterwards convinced, that it would be 
attended with no good effect, and abandoned the motion. I 
became ſenſible that there was no chance of obtaining any ad- 
vantage, but by bringing forward a ſpecific propoſition. If I 
thought ſo then, how much more muſt I now be confirmed in 
the fame opinion? If any object is propoſed for diſcuſſion, it 
ought to be a ſpecific object. The contrary mode can tend 
only to perplex the diſcuſſion, and to render it productive of 
miſchief. I ſhall now ſhortly obſerve on the manner of intro- 
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ducing this buſineſs. The honourable gentleman ſtated fairly 
and candidly, that he brought forward the preſent queſtion, 
not on the ground of right, but of expediency. I think fo 
too. To talk of an abſtracted right of equal repreſentation, 
is abſurd. It is to arrogate that right to one form of Govern- 
ment, whereas Providence has accommodated the different 
forms of Government to the different ſtates of ſociety in which 
they ſubſiſt. There are as many different rights as the cauſes 
which occur to diverſify the modes of Government. There is 
one right for a Roman, another for an Athenian, and a third 
for a Lacedemonian; but though the honourable gentleman 
diſclaimed the ground of general and abſtracted right, he has 
ſo far enlarged his ground of expedience as to embrace the mode 
of reaſoning, by which that wild theory is ſupported. He has 
declared himſelf ready to take even univerſal ſuffrage, that mode 
which he approves the leaſt, rather ghan to ſuffer the Conſti- 
tution to remain as it is. I ſo far differ with him, that I 
would rather abandon what I conceive to be the belt plan of 
reform, than riſk the conſequences of any hazard to the Con- 
ſtitution, as it at preſent ſubſiſts. Can I then embark in the 
ſame Committee with the honourable gentleman, while he re- 
jects the only plan on which I have contended for reform, and 
is ready to give into that which he himſelf deems the worſt ? 
I muſt confeſs myſelf alarmed at the extent to which he carries 
his object; and, I cannot help looking at the ſociety with 
ſome degree of ſuſpicion, in conſequence of a letter which I 
find ſigned with his own name. This letter is addreſſed to the 
people of Sheffield. Theſe people have ſo well benefited by 
thoſe leſſons of caution and moderation which they received 
from their patrons, the Friends of the People, that they lately 
addreſſed to the Houſe a petition for Parliamentary Reform, 
conceived in ſuch terms as rendered it improper to be received. 
They early communicated to the Friends of the People their 
plan for a Parliamentary reform, by aſſembling a Convention 
of National Delegates. The anſwer to this is nearly expreſſed - 
in the following words: — On the plan which you have 
ſuggeſted we do not think it yet a fit time to deliberate. Ina 
more advanced ſtage it may become a proper ſubject of diſcuſ- 
ſion.” The honourable' gentleman, in his ideas of reform, 
proceeds upon grounds directly oppoſite to mine, not indeed 
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leſs hoſtile to my views than they are to the preſent form of the 
Conſtitution. Upon the whole, from the method which he 
propoſes, I ſee no probability of a temperate reform, and, if 5 

nted, it would not even anſwer the end for which it is de- 
manded. So far from ſatisfying thoſe who now ſolicit it, it 
would only extend their views and multiply and encourage 
their claims; they want not a Parliamentary Reform for itſelf, 
but for ſomething elſe, in which they have proſpect. They 
conſider it not as the end of their wiſhes, but only means which 
may lead to their accompliſhment. But here we are told, that 
by refuſing this reform, we are acting upon the ſame principle 
by which we loſt America, by not complying with the demands 
of that country. The Americans deſired ſpecific relief; they 
pointed out a definite object with which they pledged them- 
ſelves to be ſatisfied. It was refuſed to them, becauſe it was 
ſaid, that it would only encourage them to aſk for more. I do 
not now mean toenter on the propriety of this refuſal, or a diſ- 
cuſſion of the means by which America was loſt ; but I cannot 
help remarking that there is a wide difference between the two 
caſes. Here no ſpecific relief is demanded, no definite object 
is pointed out. You are deſired to give, what nobody aſks ; 
and to thoſe who tell you, that even if you give it them, they 
will not be ſatisfied. It has been aſked, who were the they fo 
often alluded to in the courſe of the debate. The anſwer was 
ſhort. They were thoſe who have ſigned the petitions. They 
claim that which can be reſolved into nothing but a deduction of 
French principles: that which is termed the will of the majo- 
rity, the will of the multitude. The motion requires you to 
be prepared to deliberate whether it is right or not to give'in- 
dividual ſuffrage. On this queſtion, I am not prepared to de- 
liberate ; firſt, becauſe it wants no deliberation, and ſecondly, 
becauſe I have deliberated upon it long enough already. I have 
not been ſo inattentive to what has now paſſed in a neighbour. 
ing kingdom, nor have I been ſo unaffected by the tranſactions 
which have there occurred, as not frequently to have taken 
this ſubject into conſideration. I ſhall now give my reaſons, 
why I am nat prepared to deliberate on the queſtion ; and firſt, 
becauſe my plan went to give vigour and ſtability to the ancient 
principles of the Conſtitution, and not to introduce into it any 
new principles. The merit of the Britiſh Conſtitution isto be 
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eſtimated, not by metaphyſical ideas, not by vague theories, 


but by analyſing it in practice. Its benefits are confirmed by 
the fure and infallible teſt of experience. It is on this ground, 
that the repreſentation of the people, which muſt always be 
deemed a moſt valuable part of the Conſtitution, reſts on its 
preſent footing. In the hiſtory of this country, from the ear- 
lieſt period down to that in which I now ſpeak, the number of 
eleQors have always been few, in proportion to that of the 
great body of the people. My plan went to regulate the diſtri- 
bution of the right of electing Members, to add ſome, and to 
transfer others: when ſuch was my plan, am I to be told, 
that I have been an advocate for Parliamentary Reform, as if 
I had eſpouſed the ſame fide of the queſtion which is now taken 
up by theſe honourable gentlemen, and were now reſiſting that 
cauſe which I had formerly ſupported? I affirm, that my plan 
is ten times more contrary to that of the honourable gentle- 
man, than his is to the Conſtitution : nay, I go farther; I 
agree with the honourable gentleman (Mr. Windham) that to 
adopt the ſyſtem now propoſed, is to adopt the principles of the 
French code, and follow the example of their legiſlators. As 
theſe principles are unknown in the hiſtory of this country, it 
is to France only that we can look for their origin. The ſame 
principle which claims individual ſuffrage, and affirms that 
every man has an equal right to a ſhare in the repreſentation, 
is that which ſerves as the baſis of that declaration of rights on 
Which the French Legiſlators have founded their government. 
We ought to recollect that there are 250 perſons who poſſeſs 
an equal voice in the Legiſlature with that of this Houſe; that 
there is a King, who, to the third of the Legiſlative, adds the 
hole of the Executive Power; and if this principle of indi- 
vidual ſuffrage be granted, and be carried to its utmoſt extent, 


it goes to ſubvert the Peerage, and to depoſe the King, and, 


in fine, to extinguiſh every hereditary diſtinction, and every 
privileged order, and to eſtablith that ſyſtem of equaliſing 
anarchy announced in the cude of French Legiſlation, and at- 
teſted in the- blood of the maſſacres at Paris. The queſtion 
then is, whether you will abide by your Conſtitution, or ha- 
zarda change, with all that dreadful train of conſequences with 
which we have ſeen it attended in a neighbouring kingdom ? 


Abide by your Conſtitution, did I ſay? It cannot be neceſſary _ 
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for me to add a word more. But I would not ſtop there if it 
were poſſible to go farther. If it were poſſible for an Engliſh- 
man to forget his attachment to the Conſtitution and his loy- 


alty to the Sovereign—if it were poſſible for him to loſe all 


thoſe generous feelings which bind him to his country and ſe- 


cure his obedience to its laws—if it were poſſible for him to ſa- 
crifice all theſe to thoſe principles which are brought forward 
to ſupport a change of government ; yet, if he ſhould attend 
only to reaſon, he would find them wild and illuſive theories. 
He would find the principle of individual will powerful and ef- 
| ficient to the deſtruction of every individual and of every com- 
munity ; but to every good purpoſe nulYand void. He would 
find that thoſe rights which entitle all to an equal ſhare in the 
Government, are rights which only ſerve to remove them from 
uſeful labour, from ſober induſtry, and from domeſtic connec- 
tions, and which abandon them to be the ſlaves of every idle 
caprice, and of every deſtructive paſſion. The Government 
that adopts ſuch principles, ceaſes to he a Government; it 
unties the bands which knit together ſociety ; it forfeits the re- 
verence and obedience of its ſubjects; it gives up thoſe, whom 
it ought to protect, to the daggers of the Marſeilleſe, and the 
aſſaſſins of Paris. Under a pretence of centering all authority 


in the will of the many, it eſtabliſhes the worſt ſort of deſpo- 


tiſm. Such is the ſtate of that wretched country, France, the 
deteſtable policy of which has added new words to the diction- 
ary, ſuch as the phraſes of municipalities declaring themſelves 
in a ſtate of permanent revolution, and the nation itſelf in a 
{tate of ſevereign inſurreion! In what is called the Govern- 
ment of the multitude, they are are not the many who govern 
the few, but the few who govern the many. It is a ſpecies of 
tyranny, which adds inſult to the wretchedneſs of its ſubjects, 
by tiling its own arbitrary decrees the voice of the people, 
and ſanctioning its acts of oppreſſion and cruelty under the 
pretence of the national will. Such 1s the nature of thoſe prin- 
ciples connected with the right of individual ſuffrage ; and how 
far you are prepared to give countenance to that meaſure, h 
referring it to a Committee as a ſubject of deliberation, you 
are now called to determine. 

Mr. SHERIDAN ſaid, that if the right honourable gentle- 
man who had juſt ſat down thought it neceſſary to commence 
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his ſpeech with an apology to the Houſe for troubling them at 
that late hour, ſurely, then, it might be natural that he ſhould 
make alſo an apology for intruding himſelf in the preſent ſtage 
of the debate. He was ſure that the Houſe, in any other cir- 
cumſtances than the preſent, might expect that apology ; but 
on the preſent occaſion he ſhould not make an apology, for he 
would not pay the Houſe ſo ill a compliment as to inſinuate 
that the Members of it were not ready to do their duty in that 
Houſe, which was to hear impartially all that could be faid on 
either ſide of any queſtion that came before them. The 
Houſe had already heard, with patience and with attention, 
much obſervation on both ſides ; it was to their honour they 
had done ſo. He felt difficulties often when he had occaſion 
to trouble the Houſe, but upon this occaſion he could not help 
thinking that he ſtood upon very advantageous ground. He 
knew the advantage which the right honourable gentleman had 
in that Houſe, and that for many reaſons he was more likely 
to be attended to than thoſe who were to oppoſe him ; few, if 
any, were heard within the walls of that Houſe fo attentively 
as that right honourable gentleman. But the taſk which de- 
volved upon the perſon who had now the honour to addreſs the 
Houſe was great indeed : he knew that he and others of the 
ſame ſentiments upon this ſubje& had to ſpeak freely bold un- 
welcome truths, and ſuch as would not be heard with plea- 
ſure ; yet ſo deeply was he impreſſed with a ſenſe of his duty, 
that, notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, he ſhould not 
ſhrink from the taſk, but would do all in his power to perform 
it, even in the preſent ſituation of the Houſe. He would not 
be diſcouraged, although he knew the effect of the burgage te- 
nures, of which the petition complained. The petition ſtated, 
and he would repeat to that Houſe, that many of the Mem- 
bers could only properly be addreſſed as the repreſentatives of 
a particular perſon, and not the people of England. This he 
and thoſe with whom he aQted ought to ſay to a great number 
of the Members of that Houſe : men who were either ſent 
there by the expreſs interference of the Crown, or by indivi- 
duals, at the will of the Executive Government. They ought 
to ſay fo, in order to be able to render an account to the Pub- 
lic, whoſe agent and attornies they were, in order to ſatisfy 
that Public that they had not neglected their duty. They were 
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not in any caſe to be diſcouraged from the diſcharge of their 
duty; for though they knew their numbers to be ſmall, they 
yet were conſcious their cauſe was good. The ſpeech of the 
right honourable gentleman was an extraordinary effort of his 
great, ſplendid talents, noble and vigorous mind. He applied 
all his powers to this ſubject: he appealed with his utmoſt ſkill 
to the pride and the paſſions of the Aſſembly. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman was aware that he was addreſſing his audi- 
tors upon a ſubject that required all his art, and therefore it 
was that all the art he was maſter of was uſed. It was a to- 
pic very worthy of the higheſt art; that of convincing a great 
number of men that his conduct at this moment was not in- 
conſiſtent, although perfectly different from his former profeſ- 
ſions. He thought, however, that the right honourable gen- 
tleman would have confined himſelf a little more to an expla- 
nation of the ſubject on which ſo much odjection had been 
taken to his conduct; inſtead of this explanation, he had 
found out a great number of auxiliary evaſions. The right 
honourable gentleman now objected to his honourable friend's 
motion upon this ſubject: he objected to it now, becauſe it 
was not ſpecific, or becauſe it did not contain a ſpecific plan ; 
and yet it was a little whimſical that this ſort of objeQion 
ſhould ariſe from that right honourable gentleman, who him- 
ſelf had propoſed preciſely the ſame ſort of motion. But the 
right honourable gentleman told the Houſe that he was now 
convinced of the impropriety of that meaſure : convinced of 
'the impropriety? What was it that convinced him? Was 
he afraid that the propoſal of aſking for a Committee to in- 
quire into the truth of any allegation of the corruption of Par- 
liament might be attended with ſucceſs? What was he afraid 
of? Did he fear he ſhould be obliged to carry a plan for a 
Parliamentary Reform? He hoped the right honourable gen- 
tleman had ſome reaſons for this change of his mind, which 
were honourable to himſelf, although he had not divulged 
them. But the change of the right honourable gentleman's 
mind upon this part ot the ſubje& was ſtill more inapplicable, 
for he ſaid even now that he had not totally abandoned all 
thoughts of perſiſting in ſome meaſure for a Parliamentary 
Reform; and yet he ſeemed to ſay that he ſhould never agree 
to any plan upon that ſubje& that had not ſome ſpecific reme- 
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dy to a ſtated grievance. This was the more to be wondered 
at, when it was remembered that when that right honourable 
gentleman made one of his motions for a Parliamentary Re- 
form with a ſpecific remedy, he was negatived by a large ma- 
jority. But when he moved it merely as a plan for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, ſuch as the preſent motion was, he was re- 
ſiſted only by a majority of twenty in a full Houſe. What- 
ever the right honourable gentleman might think or might 
wiſh, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he, for his part, bad no doubt but 
that a motion for a Committee of Inquiry was the moſt eligi- 
ble plan that could be propoſed upon this ſubject. This, he 
ſaid, for many reaſons, one in particular, he could not help 
ſtating, which was the facility with which objeCtions could be 
ſtated. Many perſons, who were in their hearts enemies to 
the whole ſyſtem of any Parliamentary Reform, might yet, 
for the ſake of concealing it, ſay, If you had brought ſome 
other plan forward, I ſhould have given it my ſupport ; but I 
am convinced that this plan is an improper one; and therefore 
there were always more enemies to a ſpecific than a general 
plan. This petition, therefore, in his opinion, was a proper 
one. It ſtated certain grievances, which the Petitioners were 
ready to prove at the bar of that Houſe ; and he knew not 
upon what principle of juſtice it was that the Houſe could re- 
fuſe entering into an inquiry. But there was ſaid to be a great 
objection remaining to this petition, from the nature of its al- 
legation, as well as the prayer of it; for that it went to aſk 
that which was againſt the principles of our Conſtitution. 
Gentlemen had Jaid great ſtreſs upon what they ſtated in that 
reſpect, which was, that the principles of our Conſtitution, 
and the whole of the ſyſtem of our repreſentation, was ſelect, 
and that a ſyſtem of general repreſentation would deſtroy the 
whole of the ſpirit of the Conſtitution altogether, by which 
repreſentation was not matter of right. Gentlemen, in ma- 
king this obſervation, were confounding the means with the 
principle — the principle of our Conſtitution was repreſenta- 
tion; the means were ſelection and diſtribution. To illuſ- 
trate this, Mr. Sheridan read the preamble of an act of Par- 
lament, paſſed in the reign of King James the Firſt, in which 
was ſtated, that the whole of the Commons were preſent when 


the bill paſſed their Houſe. This was always the principle of 
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the Conſtitution of this country. Another thing was ſtated as 
an objection to the petition, which was, that it went to the 
extent of aſking for an univerſal repreſentation. Nothing 
was eaſier than to ſay ſo ; but that was not the fact: the Pe- 
titioners did not claim the right of univerſal ſuffrage. But 
gentlemen urged, as another objection to the granting of the 
prayer of this petition, the danger which would attend it ; and 
ſome went ſo far as to ſay, that if there were a full and com- 
plete repreſentation of the people in that Houſe, there would 
be an end of the other two branches of the Legiſlature ; for 
that the power of the Commons would be fo great, that the 
King and Lords would be voted uſeleſs. Such obſeryations he 
thought highly dangerous, and he muſt ſay he did not think 
that ſentiments more miſchievous than theſe ever were uttered 
within the walls of that Houſe ; and he was ſure that if the re- 
preſentation of the people were complete to-morrow, the peo- 
ple of this country had too much good ſenſe to inſtruct their 
repreſentatives to do any thing to affect the juſt prerogative of 
the King, or to diminiſh the privileges of the nobility : they 
would not ſuffer their agents to do any thing of that nature, 
becauſe they knew that if they did, their own power would be 
in danger. He would repeat it, that the good ſenſe of the 
people of this country would have their own intereſt in view, 
and that if the repreſentation of the people in the Houſe of 
Commons was complete, the King would be firmer upon his 
throne than he was even at this moment, Another objeQion 
made by the right honourable gentleman was that which aroſe 
from the danger of tranſacting buſineſs in this caſe through 
the medium of delegates. How the right honourable gentle- 
man had, on a ſudden, formed ſuch a diſlike to delegates he - 
did not know ; but it reminded him of what had happened on 
a former occaſion, when this ſubject was under the direction 
of the right honourable gentleman himſelf ; they had then de- 
legates, and he (Mr. Sheridan) happened to know this, becauſe 
he was one of the Committee himſelf: ſo far was it from be- 
ing thought at that time an impropriety, that the right honou- 
rable gentleman determined on carrying on the buſineſs in that 
very manner ; and the Lord Mayor of London gave them the 
uſe of Guildhall to tranſact their buſineſs, and gave them and 
the delegates all the encouragement he could to proceed upon 
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the plan which they had commenced ; but now the word dele- 
gate ſeemed to be diſagreeable to the right honourable gentle- 
man. Indeed, Mr. Sheridan obferved, that there ſeemed to 
him to be a great deal of inſincerity in the conduct of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon this ſubject. He ſhould 
have told thoſe who had now brought this matter forward, that 
they were not to expect his aſſiſtance: this would have been 
infinitely more manly than his preſent behaviour. He wiſhed 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would either tell the friends 
of Parliamentary Reform when he thought he ſhould lend them 
his aſſiſtance, or fay that he never will. He had proved he 
was of opinion that a ſeaſon of permanent proſperity was not 
the time. He had proved too that a time of war was not the 
time. Should they have the aſſiſtance of the right honourable 
gentleman after the war with France was over, or ſhould we 
then be told, that the French being ſubdued, we ſhould not 
ſuffer any alteration in our own Conſtitution ? He ſhould ei- 
ther ſay at what time he ſhould lend that aſſiſtance, or ſay that 
he was in the wrong when he brought the ſubject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform forward, and ſince that time he had ſeen his 
error, and had therefore abandoned his principle. Mr. Sheri- 
dan faid he had rather hear that the right honourable gentleman 
had abandoned it altogether, than find that he abandoned it 
only while he was Miniſter, and that he ſhould take it up 
again when he ſhall be out of power, becauſe that would caſt 
2 ſhade upon the whole ſubject, and make the people of this 
country think there was nothing like honeſty among thoſe who 
profeſſed attachment to the rights of the people, and the peo- 
ple might therefore deſpiſe all parties, and come to a determi- 
nation of doing every thing for themſelves. Mr. Sheridan 
then obſerved, that the right honourable gentleman had inti- 
mated that the people were not deſirous of a Parliamentary 
Reform, and that only a few individuals had expreſſed that 
wiſh. Upon this occaſion he referred to the ſpeech of an ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Duncombe) early in this debate, and 
there it would be found that the honourable gentleman had 
ſaid that he believed in God that the prediction of the late 
Earl of Chatham would prove true, that a reform in Parlia- 
ment would be had before the 'end of the preſent century. It 
kad been {aid that the meaſure propoſed would be dangerous at 
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the preſent moment, on account of the connection between 
France and this country. There could not be a more unfair 
argument than this, becauſe nothing could be more different 
than the diſpoſitions of the people of France and the people of 
this country. The one knew, and had enjoyed for a long 
time, a certain portion of liberty; the other had but juſt ouſt- 
ed their deſpotiſm ; and therefore to refuſe to inquire into this 
ſubje& on that account was ridiculous. The right honourable _ 
gentleman had ſaid much on the vigour of our Conſtitution : 
he never ſhould attempt, he ſaid, to deny but that the vigour 
of our Conſtitution produced wealth; on the contrary, he al- 
lowed that wealth roſe out of the Conſtitution ; but if we per- 
ſiſted in not taking care to preſerve that Conſtitution by every 
means in our power, the very wealth it produced would be the 
means of its deſtruction ; and the wealth which the Conſtitu- 
tion had been the means of acquiring was the beſt reaſon why 
a reform ſhould take place. Mr. Sheridan then took notice of 
the obſervation of a right honourable gentleman (Mr. Wind- 
ham), who had ſpoken in a former debate on this ſubje& 
that right honourable gentleman, in the courſe of his ſpeech, 
had ſaid, that he was oppoſing thoſe who had a wiſh for a re- 
volution in this country, and not a reform. He took ſome 
time to prove that they could not lay any ſtreſs upon the repre- 
ſentation of this country as a principle. He ſaw that one pe- 
tition contained more names than all the electors of this coun- 
try who returned one half of the Members of that Houſe. 
This was certainly very alarming to thoſe who agreed with the 
logic of that right honourable gentleman, becauſe he main 
tained that the more numerous the Petitioners were, the 
greater was the chance of their being in the wrong ; and yet 
again, after thus ſpeaking againſt majorities, he proceeded to 
run down the minority. That right honourable gentleman had 
often been in a minority; but having lately had dealings chiefly 
with the majority, and therefore had an excellent pom”; 
of ſhewing his judgement by dividing with the minority, he 

had a better opportunity of knowing their error. Having 
played upon this point for ſome time, he turned again to a ſe- 
rious view of the ſubject, and obſerved, that there were but 
three ways of judging of any point : the firſt was, by reaſon 
and truth ; the ſecond was, by majority of the opinion of thoſe 
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who think on the-ſubje& ; the third was, force. If the firſt 
were ſufficient, the other two would be unneceſſary, and there 
would be no occaſion for Government, becauſe if man was to 
be governed by reaſon and truth, he would be perfect, and, 
being perfect, it would not be neceſſary that he ſhould be go- 
verned ; but as man was a frail being, it was neceſſary that he 
ſhould have ſome government, and therefore there remained 
but the other two for his choice. Now of theſe two he be- 
heved there was no difficulty in chuſing ; for as we all abhorred 
force, we came to the neceſiity of adopting the opinion of the 
majority of our fellow beings, and therefore the right honour- 
- able gentleman, in declaring himſelf in a ſtate of permanent 
inſurrection againſt the majority of the people, was not per- 
fectly correct. As to the general challenge of proving the 
abuſe which ſubſiſts in our Government, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, 
he had no delight in it; but as he muſt anſwer Some then 
of the abuſes of which he complained, and of which a reform 
of Parliament was the only remedy, were, that Peers of the 
other Houſe ſent Members to the Houſe of Commons by no- 
mination ; that the Crown ſent Members into that Houſe by 
nomination too; that ſome Members of that Houſe ſent in 
Members by their own nomination alſo—all theſe things made 
a farce of an election for the places for which theſe gentlemen 
were returned ; that men were created Peers without having 
been of the leaſt ſervice to the Public in any action of their 
lives, but merely on account of their parliamentary influence— 
the preſent Miniſter had been the means of creating a hundred 
of them. He did not blame him, but the fault was in the ſyſ- 
tem of Government; that corruption was the pivot on which 
the whole of our public Government affairs turned; that the 
collection of taxes was under the management of wealthy men 
in parliamentary intereſt, the conſequence of which was, that 
the collection of them was neglected ; that, to make up the de- 
ficiency, exciſemen muſt be added to the exciſe—this ſoured 
the temper of the people ; that neither in the church, the 
army, the navy, or any public office, was any appointment 
given, but in conſequence of parliamentary influence ; that, 
in conſequence, corrupt majorities were at the will of the 
Miniſter. He did not like to tell ſecrets of the priſon. houſe of 
the Treaſury, but in the preſent inſtance he was called upon. 
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In ſhort, whether the eye was directed to the Church, the 


Law, the Army, or to Parliament, it could only obſerve the 
ſeeds of inevitable decay and ruin in the Britiſh Conſtitution. 
He next animadverted upon the American war, its origin, and 
iſſue : there he maintained that deluſion was practiſed under 
the pretence of taxation, but in, the end this country had paid 
dearly for the Experiment of Miniſters. He alluded to the 
proſelytiſm which had been aſcribed to the views of the French 
nation, and of which they now ſeemed themſelves to be tho- 
roughly aſhamed, ſince ſimilar doctrines had been carried into 
execution, by the Empreſs of Ruſſia and the King of Pruſſia, 
with regard to the unhappy pattitioned kingdom of Poland. 
Mr. Sheridan concluded by ſtating, that the object of reform 
he and his colleagues had in view would be perſevered in until 
it was effectually accompliſhed. | 

Mr. ADAM ſaid, he felt it his duty to aſſign the reaſons for 
the vote he meant to give, and this he ſhould do in very few 
words. Much as he reſpected his honourable friend who pre- 
ſented the petition, and thoſe who ſupported the motion for 
referring it to a Committee, he ſaw no poſlible adyantage that 
could ariſe from taking it into conſideration. The ſtyle of it 
was not new: all the objections which it contained to the pre- 
ſent form of the repreſentation were ſtated in nearly the ſame 
manner by Dr. Paley, but with an inference. very, different 
from that of the petition. The objections, ſaid Dr. Paley, 
«« were of a nature to ſtrike only at firſt ſight, and to diſappear 
on more accurate examination,” It was, therefore, highly 
neceſſary to conſider, when any alteration was propoſed, whe- 
ther the benefit to be gained was equal to the riſk to be in- 
curred. This doctrine had his entire aſſent ; and to refer the 
petition to a Committee would ſhew only what they knew be- 
fore, that, there were inequalities in the repreſentation. The 
next point to be inquired into was, whether or not the repro- 


ſentation, in its preſent form, was ſuch as to ſecure tq the peo- 


ple thoſe rights which were the end of all government, It had 


deen, ſaid, that the beſt of all, poſſible governments \ would be 
abſolute; monarchy, under, a, wiſe,and,victuous pringe: this he 
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denied i for although a wile and virtugus pringe might main 
tain thoſe rights to the people, they had no ſecurity for their 
| being. cominued.” Ciyil * cquld not be ſecure 3 
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political rights and the queſtion now was, Had we Cuch IA 
litical liberty as to ſecure the poſſeſſion of our civil rights? 
That we once "had was admitted. A learned friend of his 
(Mr. Erſkine), who argued in ſupport of the motion, admitted 
that the repreſentation was ſufficient for this purpoſe before 
the Reyolution. Since the Revolution he affirmed that the 
conſtant operation of all changes had been to extend the per- 
ſonal and contract the virtual repreſentation. The various aQs 
paſſed to ſecure the independence of elections were proofs of 
this ; and the increaſe of wealth and population had added 
much to the number of eleQors in the great towns. There 
was alſo another reaſon : the debates in that Houſe were more 
generally known, and more particularly attended to. Every 
Member knew when he was ſpeaking that his arguments and 
conduct would be diſcuſſed and canvaſſed by the public at 
large. He therefore was clearly of opinion that the repreſen- 
ration, in its preſent form, was fully adequate to all the pur- 
poſes which it was intended to anſwer. For theſe reaſons he 
ſhould vote againſt the motion. With reſpect to the time of 
making it, there was no ſolid objection; for the alarm on 
which it was attempted to found an objection, he had always 
believed there was no ground; and, conceiving the merits of 
the argument to be as he had ſtated them, he conceived thoſe 
who reſorted to a variety of other topics to have-rather wea- 
kened than ſtrengthened it. 

Mr. FOX ſaid, he was ſorry to treſpaſs on the patience of 
the Houſe at ſo late an hour, when, after two days' debate, he 
could have but little hope that he ſhould either entertain or in- 
ſtruct. It was new and extraordinary, that, by the courſe and 
mode of argument purſued by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he ſhould feel himſclf called upon to apologiſe for per- 
liſting in the opinion which he had always held upon Parlia- 
_ mentary Reform, or to aſſign his reaſons and juſtify himſelf 
for not altering it as the right honourable gentleman had 
thought fit to alter his. He had never before imagined that the 
_ preſumption of guilt lay againſt conſiſtency, and that whoever 
_ preſumed to think as he had alway thought before muſt imme- 
, . Lately de put on his defence. If the opinions which the 
© right honourable gentleman formerly profeſſed, if the propoſi- 
" tons which he had endeavoured to perſuade Parliament te 
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adopt, were ſo very erroneous, and pregnant with ſuch alarm- 
ing conſequences as he had now depicted, it was but natural 
to ſuppoſe that he would have read his recantation with com- 
punction, and expreſſed humiliation inſtead of triumph in re- 
capitulating the enormous miſchiefs to which his former errors 
might have expoſed his country. He aſſumed that the right 
honourable gentleman had completely changed his ſentiments 
on Parliamentary Reform, for he had expreſsly ſaid ſo, with 
the poor reſerve, that the tinie might yet come when he ſhould 
think it as expedient as he had done before. The arguments 
he had uſed would apply equally to all times; and it would 
have been more candid to have ſaid ſo explicitly, than to have 
held out a hope, whom to pleaſe he knew not, which, with- 
out a ſecond change of opinion as entire as the firſt, could 
never be zealiſed. In his arguments againſt the preſent mo- 
tion he had had recourſe to the miſtake that the objeR of the 
preſent motion was univerſal ſuffrage ; againſt this, which 
made no part of the motion, more than half his ſpeech was 
employed, and every idea of that part borrowed from what had 
been urged againſt himſelf ten years ago by thoſe who oppoſed 
his firſt motion of reform. Here he was only a plagiary; 

not a common plagiary indeed, but ſuch a plagiary as Virgil, 
who improved and adorned what he borrowed. He was 
obliged to admit that his honourable friend who made the mo- 
tion diſclaimed univerſal ſuffrage for his object; but then, he 
ſaid, look at the petitions, only one of which, however, con- 
tained this doctrine. Was he ready to ſay, that, when he 
brought forward his motion in 1782, none of the petitions 
then before the Houſe contained the very ſame ? But, in ad- 
dition to the evidence of the petitions, his honourable friend 
had, on ſome other occaſion, met certain perſons at a tavern, 
known advocates for univerſal ſuffrage, which was almoſt 
proof poſitive that his honourable friend was ſo too, How 
did this ſort of inference operate againſt the right honourable 
gentleman himſelf. When he brought forward his plans of 
reform he was acting at all points with the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the great apoſtle of univerſal ſuffrage ; and it was 
no very unreaſonable ſuppoſition that his very firſt motion on 
the ſubject of reform might dave been concerted vith his 
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Grace at Richmond Houſe. If then men's intentions were to 
be canvaſſed by ſuppoſed privity to the deſigns of others, the 
privity of the right honourable gentleman to the Duke of 
Richmond's ſyſtem of univerſal ſuffrage could not be denied, 
and he muſt be pronounced guilty by his on rule. 

The right honourable gentleman's next objection was to the 
mode; the very ſame mode which he himſelf had adopted. 
On more mature confideration he had altered his mode ; but 
here he mult intercede for the right honourable gentleman's ju- 
venile judgement, and in particular requeſt that he would not 
inſiſt on dragging through the dirt all thoſe who had ſupported 
him in his firſt motion. What reaſon he had for changing a 
motion, which he loſt only by twenty votes, was perhaps bet- 
ter known to himſelf than to others ; but he had no right to 
ſay that a motion of the ſame kind was more dangerous now 
than his own in 1782. He who had ſupported all his motions 
for reform, thought the firſt the leaſt objectionable of them all. 
The mode of proceeding lately infiſted upon, that a Member 
who propoſed the redreſs of any grievance muſt move a ſpecific 
| remedy before the Houſe could take the grievance into conſide- 
ration, was directly contrary to the moſt approved parliamen- 

tary practice. The Member who moved for a Committee 
might go into it with a ſpecific ſtatement, which he might ſee 
reaſon to alter, unleſs indeed the right_honourable gentleman 
had got an excluſive patent for altering opinions; or the Com- 
mittee, ſuppoſing the grievance to be proved, might ſuggeſt a 
plan of their own, ſubject, like every other, to future modifi- 
cation or rejection by the Houſe, when it appeared in the form 
of a bill. Such was the moſt convenient and the moſt ordi- 
nary mode of proceeding in all matters of great importance, 
Now what was the right honourable gentleman's ſpecific 
plan? He owed an apology to all thoſe who voted for it, and 
to him (Mr. Fox) among the reſt, and who, although they 
approved of a parliamentary reform, did not approve of his 
particular plan, but truſted, that, when the general, queſtion 
was Carried, they ſhould be able to frame the plan in a leſs ex- 
ceptionable manner. Theſe were the preciſe conditions on 
which he then called for the ſupport of all who wiſhed well to 
parliamentary reform ; and * he pretended to ſay that, by 
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ſupporting it, they pledged themſelves not to the general queſ- 
tion, but to the particular plan. The general rule was, for 
all who agreed on the exiſtence of a grievance, and the neceſ - 
ſity of a remedy, to concur as far as they could, and then to 
debate the particulars at a more advanced ſtage. This was a 
ſufficient anſwer ad hominem to the right honourable gentle- 
man, and to all the arguments againſt the mode. All thoſe 
who wiſhed well to the general ſubje& ought to concur in, 
ſupport of the preſent motion, and if that were carried, the 
ſpecific plan would come properly under enen! in a future 
tage. | 

Another objection was to the time. When the fila ho- 
nourable gentleman made his motion, he alledged, as the rea- 
ſon for it, that there were no adequate means for ſupporting a a 
good Miniſter, or of repreſſing a bad one, without a reform in 
the repreſentation ; that to the inadequacy of the ſyſtem had 
the misfortune of the American war been owing ;' and that it 
was neceſſary to provide againſt the nation's falling: into a 
ſimilar calamity; What had ſince happened to make the cala- 
mity leſs to be dreaded, or the precaution leſs expedient ? 
Under the adminiſtration of the Marquis of Rockingham, an 
adminiſtration of which he approved, the right honourable 
gentleman firſt propoſed reform, and that too in a time of 
war. Under another adminiſtration, of which he did not ap- 
prove, he again propoſed it, and in time of peace. On nei- 
ther of theſe occaſions did he conſider the character of the Mi- 
niſtry as at all affacting the expediency of his motion, nor had 
he ever argued on it in that way. A third adminiſtration ſuc- 
ceeded, of which he certainly did not entertain a bad opinion, 
for he was at the head of it himſelf ; ſtill he maintained, or 
ſaid he maintained, all the doctrines he had held before on the 
neceſſity of reform. His reaſon could not be that he diſtruſted 
the virtue of the then Houſe of Commons, for it was a favou- 
rite Houſe of Commons, on all occaſions much extolled by 
him. Such a favourite indeed, that his plan of reform was 
not to commence till after the diſſolution of that Parliament. 
Thus, under all poflible circumſtances of time, in time of 
war, in time of peace, under an adminiſtration which had his 
conhdence, under an adminiſtration that had it not, and when 
he himſelf was Miniſter, had the right honourable gentleman 
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agitated the queſtion of reform. What was there now to 
make it improper. for another to do that which it had been 
proper for him to do in every variety of time and circum- 
ſtances? The proſperity of the country was no argument 
againſt reform, for it was not urged as a neceſſary meaſure to 
reſtore proſperity, but to give ſecurity to the proſperity which 
we enjoyed. That ſecurity, by the right honourable gentle- 
man's own admiſſion, no change of Miniſters, nothing elſs 
could give ; for he had moved it when Miniſter himſelf, and 

he did not ſurely diſtruſt his own adminiſtration, When his 
honourable friend gave notice of his motion laſt year —a part 
of his argument which had been very unfairly treated — he 
faid, that a time of national proſperity and peace, as the Mi- 
niſter had deſcribed that to be, mult be conſidered as favourable 
for reviving the queſtion of reform. Since then this unfortu- 
nate and mad war had been entered into, and his honourable 
friend ſaid, You who objected to my motion laſt year, as 
improper in the ſeaſon of proſperity and peace, cannot now 
make the ſame objection in the ſeaſon of war, and much pub- 
lic diſtreſs.” This, which he adduced merely as an argumen- 
tum ad homines, to prove the inconſiſtency of his opponents, 
was attempted to be made a charge of inconſiſtency againſt 
himſelf. What objection could the right honourable gentle- 
man raiſe to reviving the queſtion of reform in a Houſe of 
Commons which he had found fo favourable to him on every 
other ſubject? He would hardly venture to ſay that the 
Houſe of Commons had been ſo univerſally complaiſant to 
him, that he was ſure they would never fupport a bad Miniſter. . 
Had they often joined him in oppoſing Miniſters whom he 
thought bad, he might indeed ſay that they would never ſuffer 
miſconduct in a Miniſter ; but on nine years experience of 
ſupport to his own adminiſtration, it would be rather too 
much to make the ſame inference. There could be no objec- 
tion to the motion being made now, except that it was made 
by his honourable friend inſtead of the right honourable gen- 
tleman. In the pride of his new wiſdom, his preſent ſelf felt. 
fuch contempt for his former ſelf, that he 'could not look back 
on his former conduct and opinions without a ſort of inſulting. 
deriſion. As Lord Foppington in the play ſaid, “ I begin to 
think that when I was a commoner, I was a very nauſeous! 
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fellow ;” fo the right honourable gentleman began to think, 
that when he was a reformer, he muſt have been a very fooliſh 
fellow: he might, nevertheleſs, have retained ſome degree of 
candour for his honourable friend, who had not yet received 
the new lights with which he was ſo marvellouſly illuminated. 
If the right honourable gentleman had reſted his objections on 
the change of circumſtances produced by the events in France, 
his argument would have been rational, or at leaſt conſiſtent. 
But he appealed to the recollection of the right honourable 
gentleman, whether he had not in 1785 argued as earneſtly 
againſt univerſal repreſentation, and painted the dangers of it 
in colours as ſtrong as he had done now? The events in 
France, therefore, had produced no aggravation of the dangec 
in his view of the ſuoject, but rather made it leſs, in as much 
as the example of its effects in France had brought it into 
utter diſcredit in the mind of every thinking man ; and what 
he had not conſidered as an obje8tion to his own motion in 
1785, he had no Tight to inſiſt upon as an objection to the 
motion of his honourable friend now. | 

He had always diſſiked univerſal repreſentation as much as 
the right honourable gentleman ; but that diſlike was no reaſon 
for charging it with more miſchief than was fairly imputable 
to it. It had not been the cauſe, as the right honourable gen- 

tleman alledged, of all the evils in France. The firſt, or 
Conſtituting Aſſembly, was not elected on this plan, but on 
old uſages. and old abuſes ; yet that Aſſembly had done ſome 
of the moſt unjuſtifiable things done in France: it had deſpoil · 
ed the clergy without regard to ſituation or character, and de- 
ſtroyed the nobility. The ſecond, or Legiſlative Aſſembly, 
was not choſen by individual ſuffrage ; for when the conſtitu- 
tion was framed, wild as the French were, they had laid many 
reſtrictions on individual ſuffrage, and made the diſtinction 
between active and inactive citizens. It was, therefore, un- 
| Juſt to charge on it what was done by aſſemblies elected before 
it was brought into uſe. France, after doing great honour to 
- herſelf by ſhaking off her old intolerable deſpotiſin, had fince 
deen governed by counſels generally unwiſe, and often wicked. 
But what had this to do with our reform? It had been ſaid, 
that French principles, though not more deteſtable than the 
principles of Ruſſia, were more dangerous and more to be 
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- guarded againſt, becauſe more faſcinating. . Would any man 
now ſay that French principles were faſcinating ? What then 
had we to fear from what no man in his ſenſes would wiſh to 
| 

* right honourable friend of his (Mr. Windham) had laſt 
night, in a very eloquent, but very whimſical ſpeech, endea- 
voured to prove that the majority was generally wrong. But 
when he came to anſwer ſome objections of his own ſuggeſt- _ 
ing, he found himſelf reduced to ſay, that, when he differed 
from the majority, he would conſider himſelf as equally inde- 
pendent of the deciſion of that majority as one independent 
country of the deciſion of another, which was juſt to ſay that 
he would put an end to ſociety ; for where every individual 
was independent of the will of the reſt, no ſociety could exiſt. 
It was fingular for him to defend the deciſion of the majority, 
who had found it ſo often againſt him; and he was in hopes 
that his right honourable friend would have ſhewn him ſome 
eaſy way of ſolving the difficulty. His right honourable friend 
faid a wiſe man would look firſt to the reaſon of the thing to 
be decided, then to force, or his power of carrying that deci- 
ſion into effect, but never to the majority. He would ſay, 
look firſt, and look lait to the reafon of the thing, without con- 
ſidering whether the majority is likely to be for or againſt you, 
and leaſt of all to force. Ne admitted that the majority might 
ſometimes oppreſs the minority, and that the minority might 
be juſtified in reſiſting ſuch oppreſſion, even by force ; but as 
a general rule, though not without exception, the majority in 
every community mult decide for the whole, becauſe in human 
affairs there was no umpire but human reaſon, The pre- 
ſumption was alſo that the majority would be right ; for if 
five men were to decide by a majority, it was probable that 
the three would be right and the two wrong, of which, if 
they were to decide by force, there would be no probability at 
all. What was the criterion of truth but the general ſenſe of 
mankind? Even in mathematics we, proceeded from certain 
axioms, of the truth of which we had no other proof but that 
all mankind agreed in believing them. If, then, what all 
men agreed on was admitted to be true, there was a ſtrong 
preſumption that what many, or the majority, agreed on, was 
true likewiſe. Even reverence for * reſolved igelt . 
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into this; for what was it but conſulting the deciſion of the 
majority, not of one or two generations, but of many, by the 
concurrence of which we juſtly thought that we arrived at 
greater certainty? His objection to univerſal ſuffrage was not 
diſtruſt of the deciſion of the majority, but becauſe there was 
no practical mode of collecting ſuch ſuffrage, and that by at- 
tempting it, what from the operation of hope on ſome, fear 
on others, and all the ſiniſter means of influence that would fo 
certainly be exerted, fewer individual opinions would be co 
lected than by an appeal to a limited number. Therefore, 
holding faſt to the right of the majority to decide, and to the 
natural rights of man, as taught by the French, but much 
abuſed by their practice, he would reſiſt univerſal ſuffrage, 

Without attempting to follow his right honourable friend, 
when he propoſed to ſoar into the ſkies, or dive into the deep, 
to encounter his metaphyſical - adverſaries, becauſe in ſuch 
heights and depths the operations of the actors were too re- 
mote from view to be obſerved with much benefit, he would 
reſt on practice, to which he was more attached, as being 
better underſtood. And if by a peculiar interpoſition of Di- 
vine power, could be collected all the wiſeſt men of every age 
and of every country into one aſſembly, he did not believe that 
their united wiſdom would be capable of forming even a tole- 
rable conſtitution. In this opinion he thought he was ſup- 
ported by the unvarying evidence of hiſtory and obſervation— 
another opinion he held, no matter whether erroneous or. not, 
for he ſtated it only as an illuſtration, viz. that the moſt ſxil- 
ful architect could not build, in the firſt inſtance, ſo commo- 
dious a habitation as one that had been originally intended for 
ſome other uſe, and had been gradually improved by ſucceſſive 
alterations ſuggeſted by various inhabitants for its preſent pur- 
poſe. If then ſo ſimple a ſtructure as a commodious habita- 
tion was ſo difficult in theory, how much more difficult the 
ſtructure of a government? One apparent exception might 
be mentioned, the Conſtitution of the United States of Ame- 
rica, which he believed to be ſo excellently conſtructed, and fo 
admirably adapted to their circumſtances and ſituation, that it 
left us no room to boaſt that our own was the ſole admiration 
of the world. The objection, however, was only apparent. 
They had not a cone to build up from the foundation ; 
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they had ours to work upon, and adapt to their own wants and 
purpoſes. This was what the motion now recommended to 
the Houſe, not to pull down, but to work upon our Conſtitu- 
tion, to examine it with care and reverence, to repair it where 
decayed, to amend it where defective, to prop it where it 
wanted ſupport, to adapt it to the purpoſes of the preſent time, 
as our anceſtors had done from generation to generation, and 
always tranſmitted it not only unimpaired, but improved, to 
their poſterity. | 
His right honourable friend (Mr. Windham) had ſaid, on 
a former occaſion, (Mr. Flood's mation), that if the conſtitu- 
tion of the Houſe of Commons were that the county of Mid- 
dleſex alone elected the repreſentatives for the whole Kingdom, 
he would not conſent to alter that mode of repreſentation, 
while he knew from experience that it had produced ſuch be- 
; nefits as we had long enjoyed. Now, ſuppoſe, for the ſake 
of argument, that the county of Cornwall, ſomewhat leſs likely 
to be a virtual repreſentative of the whole kingdom than Mid- 
dleſex, were, inſtead of ſending forty-four Members to Par- 
liament, to ſend the whole five hundred and fifty-eight, ſuch a 
Houſe of Commons might, for a time, be a proper check on 
the executive power, and watch over the intereſts of the whole 
kingdom with as much care as thoſe of Cornwall; but with 
A ſuch a Houſe of Commons no argument would perſuade him 
to remain ſatisfied, becauſe there was no ſecurity that it would 
continue to do ſo, The queſtion now to be examined was, 
Did the Houſe of Commons, as at preſent conſtituted, anſwer 
the purpoſes which it was intended to anſwer ; and. had the 
people any ſecurity that it would continue to do ſo? To both 
branches of the queſtion he anſwered decidedly in the negative. 
Before proceeding to the reaſons on which he thus anſwered, 
it was neceſſary to ſay a few words on the circumſtances 
which, in his opinion, would jultify a change. Many things 
ſhort of actual ſuffering would juſtify not only a change, but 
even reſiſtance. When the diſpute began with America, it 
was not becauſe it was held that the Britiſh Parliament had no 
legal right to tax America that the project of taxing her was 
oppoſed. The Americans indeed did maintain that the Britiſh 
Parliament had no ſuch right ; but he and many others who 
oppoſed the meaſure- admitted the right, and he was ſtill of the 
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ſame opinion. What then was the ground of the oppoſition ? 
It was not any actual ſuffering on the part of the Americans: 
they themſelves allowed that the taxes attempted to be im- 
poſed were of the moſt eaſy and unoppreſſive kind. But al- 
though theſe taxes were ſo, they had no ſecurity that heavy 
and oppreſſive taxes might not, at ſome future period, be im- 
poſed upon them by a legiſlative body, in which they had no 
repreſentation, with which they had no very cloſe connection 
of common intereſt, and over which they had no means of 
control. He, therefore, and thoſe with whom he had the ho- 
nour to act, thought this want of ſecurity, for what they were 
not then aſhamed to call the rights of man, a ſufficient cauſe 
of reſiſtance. They juſtified the Americans in that glorious 
. reſiſtance, for which they were then called the advocates of 
American rebels, as ſome of them, though too familiar with | 
ſuch charges much to heed them, were now called the advo- 
cates of the French. That glorious reſiſtance was ultimately 
ſucceſsful, and to that ſucceſs would yet be owing the liberties 
of mankind, if in this country they ſhould unhappily be ſuf- 
fered to periſh. Jealouſy too was a good cauſe of change, or 
even of reſiſtance — not jealouſy captious or malignant, but 
jealouſy founded on well-examined and rational grounds of 
ſuſpicion. Men were not bound to wait till their liberties 
were actually invaded ; prudence called for means of preven- 
tion and defence ; and, to juſtify theſe, it was ſufficient that 
they ſaw a clear poſſibility of danger. | 

Now, to ſhew that the Houſe in its preſent ſtate was unfit 
for the functions which it ought to diſcharge, he referred to 
the hiſtory of the American war. It was dangerous to make 
a conceſſion in argument, for on that conceflion was generally 
built ſome aſſertion very different from what had been con- 
ceded. He had once admitted that the American war was po- 
pular in the beginning ; and on that had been built the afſer- 
tion, that he had called it the war of the people. He ngver 
called, nor meant to call it ſo; for, in truth, it was nothing 
leſs—it was the war of the Court. By the Court the project 
of taxing America was conceived, and the People were taught - 
to believe that their money would be ſaved, and their burdens 
on by a revenne drawn from another country. ; 
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Thus were they firſt deluded, and then bribed by an appeal 
to their pockets, into an approbation of the ſcheme of the 
Court. This was no aſſumption of his, for it was perfectly 
well known, that when a conſiderable addition to the ſtanding 
army was propoſed, the country gentlemen were induced to 
agree to it, by hints that the expence would be defrayed from 
another quarter, inſtead of falling upon them. In compliance 
with the wiſhes of the Court, the Houſe paſſed the memorable 
Stamp act. The Stamp act was reſiſted and repealed ; and 
the repeal was as popular as the paſſing of it had been. Was 
this a preſumption, that the war was the war of the people ? 
Was it not, on the contrary, a clear proof that the people had 
no definite idea of the object of the war? When, by ſubſe- 
quent acts of the ſame nature, and ſimilar reſiſtance on the 
part of America, the war was brought on, then indeed the in- 
dignation of the people was excited by the ſuppoſed ingratitude 
of the colonies to the mother country ; their paſſions inflamed ; 
the love of military glory, natural to the minds of a great and 
brave nation, rouſed ; and the war became popular. But the 
war itſelf was the a& of the Court, deluding the People by 
the ſubſerviency of the Houſe of Commons. The Houſe 
paſſed the Stamp act; the Houſe took all the other meaſures 
that led to the war, and voted that it ſhould be ſupported; not 
as the organ of the Peaple, but as the obedient ſervant of the 
Court. What was a ſucceſsful war ? he was ſomewhat at a 
loſs to know. The American war, from the beginning, he 
had always called unſucceſsful ; but he was year after year 
told that he was quite miſtaken, and that the ſucceſs was fully 
adequate to every reaſonable expectation. At length came 
the final blow, the capture of Lord Cornwallis and his army 
— the war was acknowledged to be unſucceſsful, and the 
Houſe put an end to it, but not till ſeveral years after the Peo- 
ple had begun to ſend up petitions and remonſtrances againſt 
Un, 

In ſome of the petitions on the table the accumulation of 
the public debt was imputed to the defect of the repreſenta» 
tion, and he was ſorry to ſee ſuch an abſurdity in them. The 
accumulation of the public debt was the neceſſary conſequence 
of the wars which we had been obliged to maintain in defence 
of our Conſtitution and our national independence; and he 
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for one had no ſcruple in declaring, that every war in which 
we had been engaged, from the Revolution to the American 
war, was both juſt and neceſſary. He would, therefore, ac- 
quit the Houſe of all the debt contracted, except for the Ame- 
rican war, and as much as might fairly be, imputed to too re- 
miſs a ſuperintendence of the expenditure of public money; 
for all the debt contracted to ſupport the American war, after 
that war became unpopular, the Houſe of Commons was un- 
doubtedly anſwerable. It was not enough for preventing 
wars that we were diſpoſed to cultivate peace, if our neigh- 
bours were not as peaceably diſpoſed as ourſelves. When, 
therefore, the petitioners talked of preventing wars by re- 
forming the Houſe of Commons, they forgot that the work 
would be but half done, unleſs they could give as good a Con- 
ſtitution to France as England would then be- poſſeſſed of. 
But when he mentioned this, he raiſed no argument from it 
againſt the, general prayer for a reform in the repreſentation. 
A right honourable gentleman (Mr. Burke), on preſenting his 
plan of conciliation with America in 1775, made a ſpeech, in 
which the virtues and the efficacy of repreſentation were diſ- 
played with a force and clearneſs unequalled. Were the peo» 
ple of Ireland unciviliſed and unſubdued after a forcible poſſeſ- 
fion of their country for ages, what was the remedy ? Repre- 
ſentation. — Were the Welch in perpetual contention among 
themſelves, and hoſtility to Engliſhmen, what was the reme- 
dy? Repreſentation. — Were the counties of Cheſter and 
Durham full of diſcontent and diſorder, what was the reme- 
dy ? Repreſentation. — Repreſentation was the univerſal pa- 


nacea, the cure for every evil. When the Engliſh Conſtitus  - 


tion had once ariſen in their ſight, all was harmony, within 
and without 


Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulſit, - 


Defluit faxis agitatus humor; 

Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes ; 

Et minax (ſix di voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit. 


| Let gentlemen read this ſpeech by day, and meditate on it 
by night; let them peruſe it again and again, ſtudy it, imprint 
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it on their minds, impreſs it on their hearts; they would there 
learn that repreſentation was the ſovereign remedy for every 
diſorder, the infallible ſecurity againſt popular diſcontent ; let 
them learn this, and give to the people not the unreal moc- 
kery, but the efficient ſubſtance of repreſentation. | 

He came next to. conſider the conduct of the Houſe ſince 
the American war. When the India bill, which he had the 
honour to propoſe, was loſt, was it becauſe the bill was un- 
popular? By no means. Whatever odium had been after- 
wards excited againſt it, the people had then expreſſed no diſ- 
approbation. The right honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) 
had no hand in its defeat ; for, ready and able as he was to 
ſpeak againſt it, it paſſed the Houſe of Commons by a great 
majority. By whom then was it thrown out? Let the merit 
be given to thoſe to whom it belonged—it was thrown out by 
certain Bedchamber Lords, acting under the direction of thoſe 
who had acceſs to adviſe the King. The diſmiſſion of the Mi- 
niſtry followed the rejection of the bill, and the Houſe of 
Commons adhered to the diſcarded Miniſters. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman would ſurely allow that the Houſe, in or- 
der to execute its functions, ought to command reſpect. 
Did it command reſpect on that occaſion? Was it reſpected 
by the Crown, by the Peers, or by the People ? The advi- 


ſers of the Crown diſregarded its remonſtrances ; the Peers 


came to reſolutions cenſuring its proceedings; and the People 
treated ĩt not as their organ in the Conſtitution, and the guar- 


_ dian of their rights, but as a faction leagued to oppreſs them, 


with whom they had no common intereſt or common cauſe. 
Since that period the Houſe had not only commanded reſpect, 
but praiſe, from thoſe who were permitted to adviſe the 
Crown, not by oppoſition, but by prompt obedience ; not by 
a watchful and jealous guardianſhip of the intereſts of the 
People, but by implicit confidence in Miniſters and pliant 
acquieſcence in the meaſures of the Court. Thrice had that 
Houſe of Commons, which he ſhould never mention but with 
honour, reſiſted the influence of the Crown, and nothing then 
was talked of but a reform of Parliament. The Houſe of 
Commons had been now for nine years a complaiſant and con- 
fiding body, and the cry of reform from thoſe who were for- 
merly the loudeſt aud moſt active was heard ng more. Reform 
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was then the only thing that could ſave the Conſtitution : the 
very ſound of reform was now pregnant with the moſt immi- 
nent and gigantic danger. When that Houſe of Commons 
reſiſted the influence of the Court, they were told that they 
were not the repreſentatives of the people, and that they were 
not ſo choſen as they ought to be. The people felt that 
the charge was true in part, and were eaſily induced to give 
credit to the whole, Had that Houſe of Commons been cho- 
ſen in a leſs objectionable manner, had the people conſidered _ 
them as their repreſentatives, could they have been ſo con- 
temptuouſly treated and ſo ignominiouſly diſmiſſed as they 
were? No; the people would have ſeen that the cauſe of 
their repreſentatives was the ſame with their own : they would 
have given them their confidence and their ſupport. But, it 
was ſaid, a Houſe of Commons fo choſen as to be a complete 
repreſentative of the People, would be too powerful for the 
Houſe of Lords, and even for the King : they would aboliſh 
the one, and diſmiſs the other. If the King and the Houſe 
of Lords were unneceſſary and uſeleſs branches of the Conſti- 
tution, let them be diſmiſſed and aboliſhed ; for the people 
were not made for them, but they for the people. If, on the 
contrary, the King and the Houſe of Lords were felt and be- 
lieved by the people, as he was confident they were, to be not 
only uſeful bus eſſential parts of the Conſtitution, a Houſe of 
Commons, freely choſen by, and ſpeaking the ſentiments of, 
the people, would cheriſh and protect both within the bounds 
which the Conſtitution had aſſigned them. In the Ruſſian ar- 
mament, what had been the mode of proceeding? The Mi- 
niſter thought proper to arm againſt Ruſſia, and the Houſe of 
Commons was called upon to vote the ſupplies. . Were they 
allowed to inquire into the neceſſity of that armament, or to 
judge of its propriety? No; they were told that to Miniſters 
it belonged to judge, and to them to confide; and on this im- 
plicit confidence they voted the ſums demanded of them. In 
the mean time, the people ſhewed their di ſapprobation of a 
war with Ruſſia; the Miniſter adopted their ſentiments; call 
ed on the Houſe of Commons to agree with him in this change 
of opinion, and the Houſe acquieſced. He would neither al- 
low the Houſe of Commons to judge in the firſt inſtance, nor, 
through him, look for the opinion of the people in the ſecond. 
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He was to collect the opinion of the people, and tell thoſe 
who ought to be their repreſentatives, and the organs of their 
ſentiments, what that opinion was. The leſſon thus held out 
to every man in the Houſe was this — © If you look for ho- 
nour or for power, you muſt take care to conciliate the advi- 
ſers of the Crown by a ready ſubſerviency to whatever they 
require. If you preſume to counteract them, you may enjoy 
the conſciouſneſs of ſerving the public without hope or re- 
ward; but from power and ſituation, from all the fair objects 
of honourable ambition, you are for ever excluded.” 

Having thus ſhewn that the Houſe of Commons, as now 
conſtituted, was neither adequate to the due diſcharge of its 
duties at preſent, nor afforded any ſecurity that it would be ſo 
in future, what remained for him to anſwer but general topics 
of declamation ? He had ſufficient confidence in the maxims 
he had early learned, and ſufficient reverence for the authors 
from whom he learned them, to brave the ridicule now at- 
tempted to be thrown upon all who avowed opinions that till 
very lately had been received as the fundamental principles of 
liberty. He was ready to ſay with Locke, that government 
originated not only for, but from the people, and that the peo- 
ple were the legitimate ſovereign in every community. If 
ſuch writings as were now branded as ſubverſive of all govern- 
ment had not been read and ſtudied, would the Parliament of 
1640 have done thoſe great and glorious things, but for which 
we might have been_now receiving the mandates of a deſpot, 
like Germans, or any other ſlaves. A noble Lord (Morning- 
ton) had diſcovered that Rouſſeau, in his Social Contract, had 
ſaid a very extravagant thing. He was not very well qualified 
to judge, for he had found the beginning of the Social Con- 
tract ſo extravagant, that he could not read it through; but he 
believed it was one of the moſt extravagant of that author's 
works. He did not mean to ſay that the noble Lord had pro- 
duced an extravagant ſaying from Rouſſeau as a novelty ; but 
it was ſomewhat remarkable that an extravagant thing, from 
the moſt extravagant work of an extravagant foreign author, 
ſhould be produced as an argument againſt a reform in the re- 
preſentation of the people of Great Britain, Reverence for an- 
tiquity was then appealed to, and gentlemen were aſked if 
they would conſent to alter that which in former times had 
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been productive of ſuch important acquiſitions of liberty. 
With equal propriety our anceſtors might have been aſked if 
they would alter that Conſtitution under which ſo great an 
acquiſition to liberty as Magna Charta had been obtained ; 
and yet, after the acquiſition of Magna Charta, the condition 
of this country had been ſuch as was rather to be execrated 
and deteſted, than cheriſhed and admired. When gentlemen 
talked of the danger of raſh innovation, and the great advan- 
tages of temperate and flow reform, they might find all they 
had to ſay anticipated in a much more pleaſant treatiſe than 
any of their ſpeeches, viz. the Tale of a Tub, where bro- 
ther Jack's tearing off the lace points and embroidery from 
his coat, at the hazard of reducing the coat itſelf to tatters, 
and brother Martin's cautiouſly picking up ſtitch by ſtitch, 
exhibited an abſtract of all their arguments on the ſubject. 
The ſeptennial act, in the opinion of many, had been the 
means of preſerving the Houſe of Brunſwick on the throne. 
But had ſuch a Houſe of Commons as the preſent been then 
in being, what would have become of the Houſe of Brunſ- 
wick and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ? “ What!” they would 
have ſaid, “ adopt ſo violent an innovation as ſeptennial 
inſtead of triennial Parliaments; do you mean to ſubvert 
the whole fabric of the Conſtitution? Triennial Parlia- 
ments were ſanctioned at the glorious epoch of the Revolu- 
tion; to triennial Parliaments we owe all the proſperity, all 
the glory of the reigns of King William and Queen Mary ; 
to triennial Parliaments are we indebted for the victory of 
Blenheim.”— As rationally might they have ſaid, that to 
triennial Parliaments they were indebted for the victory of 
Blenheim, as it might be now ſaid, that to the right of Old 
Sarum to ſend Members to Parliament we were indebted for 
our annual exports being increaſed ſeven millions. If to 
ſuch ſources as theſe national proſperity was to be traced ; if 
for the eſſence of our Conſtitution we were to repair to a 
| cottage on Saliſbury Plain; or, for the ſake of antiquity 
more reverend, let us take Stonehenge for Old Sarum ; then 
might we undertake pilgrimages to the ſacred ſhrine, and tell 
each admiring ſtranger, \* Look not for tho cauſes of our 
envied condition in. the ſyſtem of our government and laws 
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here reſides the hallowed depoſit of all the happineſs we en- 
joy ; but if you move one of theſe rugged ſtones from ano- 
ther, the Britiſh Conſtitution is thrown from its baſis and 
levelled with the duſt.” —A right honourable friend of his 
[Mr. Windham was Chairman of the Downton Committee] 
had been lately employed for many weary days in examining 
the diviſions of burgage tenures, to be found in a trench at 
Downton. Had it occurred to him, that in this trench he 
was ſearching for the moſt eſſential principles of the Conſti- 
tution, the inveſtigation would have been ſomewhat leſs irk- 
ſome, the labour ſomewhat leſs faſtidious. 

The petition preſented facts into which the Houſe was 
bound to inquire, both in its legiſlative and its inquiſitorial 
capacity. In the petition it was affirmed, that Peers nomi- 
nated Members to ſeats in the Houſe ; and they had a ſtand- 
ing order that no Peer ſhould interfere in elections. In the 
petition it was afferted, that bribery and corruption were 
openly practiſed at elections; and they had a ſtanding order 
againſt bribery and corruption. Let thoſe facts be inquired 
into, or theſe idle denunciations be expunged from their 
Journals. A Select Committee had reported bribery againſt 
certain electors of Stockbridge ; and a bill of pains and pe- 
nalties, which had been founded on that report, had been 
rejected. He was not ſorry for it: he wiſhed not to ſee a 
poor man puniſhed for ſelling his vote, while the ſale of 
feats was connived at. The corruption of an individual 
voter was undoubtedly an evil, but ſmall in compariſon of 
the miſchievous effects which the ſale of ſeats mult produce 
on the minds of the ſellers and the buyers, while both of 
them knew that it was contrary to law. Let the Houſe in- 
quire and put a ſtop to ſuch practices, or avow their expe- 
diency and repeal the laws that made them criminal. 

The lateneſs of the hour, the clearneſs of the cauſe, and 
the danger of rejecting the motion, rendered it unneceſſary 
for him to inſiſt farther upon it. One word only with re- 
ſpect to the time. It was triumphantly ſaid, by gentlemen 
on the other ſide, that ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
the people of England were well affected to the Conſtitu- 
tion, and he believed that they were right. Where then was 
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me danger of inquiring into the defects of the Conſtitution 
with a view of correcting them? Could they hope for ſome 
golden period, in which the proportion of the ill- affected 
would be leſs than as one to ninety-nine? The objection to 
the time was therefore a fallacy, a mere pretext for putting off 
what the Houſe could not help ſeeing to be neceſſary, but 
felt unwilling to begin. This manner of poſtponing, on the 
moſt frivolous pretences, what could not be denied to be fit, 
was more properly the object of ridicule than of argument: 
the time muſt come when the Houſe would be unable to diſ- 
guiſe, even from themſelves, the neceſſity of inquiring into 
the ſtate of the repreſentation; and then too, perhaps, they 
might give room for a new application of the poet's raillery 
on an individual 


Let that be wrought which Mat doth ſay ; 
Yea, quoth the Erle, but not to-day,” 


Mr. WINDHAM ſaid a few words in explanation. 


Several Members roſe to ſpeak, but the Houſe calling loudly 


for the queſtion, it was put, and the Houſe divided ; 
For referring the petition to a Committee, 41 
Againſt it, — 282 
The Houſe adjourned. 
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f I. 


The following is an authentic Cdpy of the Petition, praying 
for a Reform in Parliament, preſented to the Houle by 
Mr. Grey : : 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain, in 
Par liament aſſembled; | 


| The humble Petition, ire. ſheweth, 
Tur, by the form and ſpirit of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 


tion, the King is veſted with the fole executive power. 

That the Houſe of Lords conſiſts of Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal], deriving their titles and conſequence either from 
the Crown, or from hereditary privileges. 

That theſe two powers, f they acted without control, 
would form either a deſpotic monarchy, or a dangerous 
oligarchy. | 

That the wiſdom of our anceſtors hath contrived that 
theſe authorities may be rendered not only harmleſs, but 
beneficial, and be exerciſed for the ſecurity and happineſs of 
the people. HM 

That this ſecurity and happineſs are to be looked for in 
the introduction of a third eſtate, diſtin from, and a 
check upon, the other two branches of the Legiſlature; 
created by, repreſenting, and reſponſible to, the people tnem- 
RL 1 

That ſo much depending upon the preſervation of this 
third eſtate, in ſuch its conſtitutional purity and ſtrength, 
your petitioners are reaſonably jealous of whatever may ap- 
pear to vitiate the one or to impair the other. 

That at the preſent day the Houſe of Commons does not 
fully and fairly repreſent the people of England, which, 
conſiſtently with what your petitioners conceive to be the 
principles of the Conſtitution, they confider as a grievance, 
and therefore, with all becoming reſpect, lay their com- 
plaints before your honourable Houſe. 


That though the terms in which your petitioners ſtate 


their grievance may be looked upon as ſtrong, yet your ho- 
nourable Houſe is entreated to believe that no expreſſion is 
made uſe of for the purpoſe of offence. 

Your petitioners in affirming that your honourable Houſe 
is not an adequate repreſentation of the people of England, 
do but ſtate a fact, which, if the word © repreſentation” be 
accepted in its fair and obvious ſenſe, they are ready to 
prove, and which they think detrimental to their inte- 
reſts, and contrary to the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, + 


| 
| 
j 
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How far this inadequate repreſentation is prejudicial to 
their intereſts, your petitioners apprehend they may be al- 
Jowed to decide for themſelves; but how far it is contrary 
to the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, they refer to the conſi- 
deration cf your honourable Houſe. | 

If your honourable Houſe ſhall be pleaſed to determine 
that the people of England ought not to be fully repre- 
ſented, your petitioners pray that ſuch your determination 
may be made known, to the end that the people may be ap- 
prized of their real fituation; but if your honourable Houſe 
thall conceive that the people are already fully repreſented, 
then your petitioners beg leave to call your attention to the 
fol} wing facts: | | 

Your petitioners complain, that the number of repreſen. 
ratives aſſigned to the different counties is groſsly diſpropor- 
tioned to their comparative extent, population, and trade. 

Your petitioners complain, that the elective franchiſe is 
ſo partially and unequally diſtributed, and is in ſo-many in- 
ances committed to bodies of men of ſuch very limited 
numbers, that the Majority of your honourable Houle is 
elected by leſs than fifteen thouſand electors, which, even 
zf the male adults in the kingdom be eſtimated at ſo low a 
number as three millions, 1s not more than the two hun- 
dredth part of the people to be repreſented. 

Your petitioners complain, that the right of voting is 
regulaced by no uniform or rational principle. 

Your petitioners complain, that the exerciſe of the elec. 
tive franchiſe is only renewed once in ſeven years, 

Your petitioners thus diſtinctly ſtate the ſubject matter of 
their complaints, that your honourable Houſe may be con- 
vinced that they are adding from no ſpirit of general diſcon- 
rent, and that you may with the more eaſe be enabled to 
inquire into the ſacts, and to apply the remedy. 

For the evidence in ſupport of the firſt complaint, your 
petitioners refer to the return book of your honourable 
Houfe —Is it fitting, that Rutland and Yorkſhire ſhould 
bear an equal rank in the ſcale of county repreſentation ; or 
can it be right, that Cornwall alone ſhould, by its extra- 
vagant proportion of borough Members, outnumber not 
only the repreſentatives of Yorkſhire and Rutland together, 
bat of Middleſex added to them? Or, if a diſtinction be 
taken between the landed and the trading intereſts, muſk 
it not appear monſtrous that Cornwall and Wiltſhire 
ſhould fend more borough Members to Parliament, than 
Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Warwickſhire, Middleſex, Wor- 
celterſhire, and Somerſetſhire united? and that the total 
repreſentation of all Scotland ſhould but exceed by one 
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Member, the number returned for a ſingle county in Eng- 
land ? | | | 

The ſecond complaint of your petitioners, is founded on 
the unequal proportions in which the elective franchiſe is 
diſtributed, and in ſupport of it, 448 

They affirm, that ſeventy of your honourable Members 
are returned by thirty-frve places, where the right of voting 
is veſted in burgage and other tenures of a ſimilar defcrip- 


tion, and in which it would be to trifle with the patience 


of your honourable Houſe, to mention any number of yoters 
whatever, the elections at the places alluded to being noto- 
riouſly a mere matter of form. And this your petitioners 
are ready to prove. | 

They affirm, that in addition to the ſeventy honourable 
Members ſo choſen, ninety more of your honourable Mem- 
bers are elected by forty-ſix places, in none of which the 
number of voters exceeds fifty. And this your petitioners 
are ready to prove. ado: 

They affirm, that in addition to the hundred and ſixty 
ſo elected, thirty-ſeven more of your honourable Members 
are elected by nineteen places, in none of which the number 
of voters exceeds one hundred, And this your petitioners 
are ready to prove. 

They affirm, that in addition to the hundred and ninety- 
ſeven honourable Members ſo choſen, fifty- two more are re- 
turned to ſerve in Parliament by twenty-ſix places, in none 
of which the number of voters exceeds two hundred. And 
this your petitioners are ready to prove. | 

They affirm, that in addition to the two hundred and 
forty-nine ſo elected, twenty more are returned to ſerve 
in * for counties in Scotland, by leſs than one 
hundred electors each, and ten for counties in Scotland by 
leſs than two hundred and fifty each. And this your peti- 
tioners are ready to prove, even admitting the validity of 
fictitious votes. 

They affirm, that in addition to the two hundred and ſe- 
venty nine ſo elected, rhirtcen diſtricts of burghs of Scot- 
land, not containing one hundred voters each, and two diſ- 
tricts of burghs, not containing one hundred and twenty- 
five each, return fifteen more honourable Members. And 
this your petitioners are ready to prove. 


And in this manner, according to the preſent ſtate of the 


repreſentation, two hundred and ninety-four of your honou- 
rable Members are choſen, and, being a majority of the en- 
tire Houſe of Commons, are enabled to decide all queſtions 
in the name of the whole people of England and Scotland. 
The third complaint of your petitioners is founded on the 
preſent complicated rights of voting. From the caprice 


- 
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with which they have been varied, and the obſcurity in 
which they have become involved by time and contradic- 
tory deciſions, they are become a ſource of infinite con- 
fuſion, litigation, and expence. 

Your petitioners need not tender any evidence of the in- 
conveniences which ariſe from this defect in the repreſenta- 
tion, becauſe the proof is to be found in your Journals, 
and the minutes of the different Committees who have been 
appointed under the 10th and 11th of the King. Your ho- 
nourable Houſe is but too well acquainted with the tedious, 
intricate, and expenſive ſcenes of litigation which have been 


brought before you, in attempting to ſettle the legal import 


of thoſe numerous diſtinctions which perplex and confound 
the preſent rights of voting. How many months of your 
valuable time have been waſted in liſtening to the wrang- 

ling of lawyers upon the various ſpecies of burgagehold, 
leatehold, and freehold: How many Committees have 
been occupied in inveſtigating the nature of ſcot and lot, 


pot wallers, commonalty, populacy, reſiant inhabitants, and 


inhabitants at large! What labour and reſearch have been 
employed in endeavouring to aſcertain the legal claims of 
borough-men, aldermen, port-men, ſelect-men, burgeſſes, 
and council men! And what confuſion has ariſen from the 


complicated operation of claſhing charters, from freemen re- 
ſident and non-reſident, and from the different modes of 


* 


ol that privilege. h 


obtaining the freedom of corporations by birth, by ſervi- 
tude, by marriage, by redemption, by election, and by pur- 
chate! On all theſe points it is, however, needleſs for your 

titioners to enlarge, when your honourable Houſe recol- 
leds the following facts; namely, that ſince the twenty-ſe- 
cond of December, 1790, no leſs than twenty-one Com- 
mittees have been employed in deciding upon litigated rights 
of voting. Of thele, eight were occupied with the diſputes 
of three boroughs, and there are petitions from four places 
yet remaining before vour honourable Houſe, waiting for 
a final deciſion to inform the electors what their rights 
really ate. 

But the complaint of your petitioners on the ſubject of 
the want of an uniform and equitable principle in regula- 
tingeathe right of voting, extends as well to the arbitrary 
manner in which ſome are excluded, as to the intricate 

likcations by which others are admitted to the exerciſe 

Religious opinions create an incapacity to vote. All Pa- 
piſts are excluded generally, and, by the operation of the 
Teſt Laws, Proteltant Diſſenters are deprived of a voice in 


the election of repreſentatives in about thirty boroughs, 


a 
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where the right of voting is confined to corporate officers. 
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alone; a deprivation the more unjuſtifiable, becauſe, though 
conſidered as uaworthy to vote, they are deemed-capable of 
being elected, and may be the repreſentatives of the very 
places for which they are diſqualified from being the 
electors. 

A man poſſeſſed of one thouſand pounds per annum, or 
any other ſum, ariſing from copyhold, leaſehold for ninety- 
nine years, trade, property in the public funds, or even 
freehold in the city of London, and many other cities and 
towns having peculiar juriſdictions, is not thereby entitled 
to vote. Here again a ſtrange diſtinction is taken between 
electing and repreſenting, as a copyhold is a ſufficient qua- 
lification to fit in your honourable Houle, | 

A man paying taxes to any amount, how great ſoever, 
for his dual eſtabliſhment, does not thereby obtain a 
right to vote, unleſs his reſidence be in ſome borough where 
that right is veſted in the inhabitants. This exception ope- 
rates in ſixty places, of which twenty eight do not contain 
three hundred voters each, and the number of houſeholders 
in England and Wales (excluſive of Scotland,) who pay 
all taxes, is 714, 911, and of houſeholders who pay all taxes, 
but the Houſe and window taxes, is 284,459, as appears by 
a return made to your honourable Houſe in 1785; fo that, 
even ſuppoſing the ſixty places above mentioned to con- 
tain, one with another, one thouſand voters in each, there 
will remain 939,370 houſeholders who have no voice in the 
repreſentation, unleſs they have obtained it by accident or 
by purchaſe. Neither their contributions to the public bur» 
dens, their peaceable demeanor as good ſubjects, nor their 

reſpectability and merits as uſeful citizens, afford 
them, as the law now ſtands, the ſmalleſt pretenſions to 
participate in the choice of thoſe who, under the name of 
their repreſentatives, may diſpoſe of their fortunes and li- 
herties. | 


In Scotland, the grievance ariſing from the nature of the 
rights of voting, has a different and ſtill more intolerable 
operation. In that great and populous diviſion of the king- 
dom, not only the great maſs of the houſeholders, but of 
the landholders alſo, are excluded from all participation in 
the choice of repreſentatives. By the remains of the feudal 
ſyſtem in the counties, the vote is ſevered from the land, 
and attached to what is called the ſuperiority. In other 
words, it is taken from the ſubſtance, and transferred to the 
ſhadow, becauſe, though each of theſe ſuperiorities muſt, 
with very few exceptions, ariſe from lands of the preſent 

annual value of. four hundred pounds fterling, yet it is not 
neceſſary that the lands ſhould do more than give a name to 
the ſuperiority, the poſſeſſor - which may retain the g 
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| of voting notwithſtanding he be diveſted of the property. 


And on the other hand, great landholders have the means 
afforded them by the ſame ſyſtem, of adding to their in- 
fluence, without expence to themſelves, by communicating 
to their confidential friends the privilege of electing Mem- 
bers to ſerve in Parliament. I he proceſs by which this 
operation is performed is fimple. He who. wiſhes to in- 
creaſe the number of his dependent votes, ſurrenders his 
charter to the Crown, and, parcelling out his eſtate into 
as many lots of four hundred pounds per annum, as may be 
convenient, conyeys them to ſuch as he can confide in. 
To theſe, new charters are, upon application, granted by 
the Crown, ſo as to erect each of them into a ſuperiority, 
which privilege once obtained, the lend itſelf is reconveyed 
to the original grantor; and thus the repreſentatives of the 
landed intereſt in Scotland may be choſen by thoſe who 
have no real or beneficial intereſt in the lanc. 

Such is the ſituation in which the counties of Scotland 
are placed. With reſpe& to the burghs, every thing that 
bears even the ſemblance of popular choice, has long been 
done away. The election of Members to ſerve in Parlia- 
ment is veſted in the Magiſtrates and Town Councils, who, 
having by various innovations, conſtituted themſelves into 
ſelf· elected bodies, inſtead of Officers freely choſen by the 
inhabitants at large, have deprived the People of all partici- 
pation in that privilege, the free exerciſe of which affords 
the only ſecurity they can poſſeſs for the protection of their 
liberties and property. 8 EE * 
The fourth and laſt complaint of your petitioners is the 
length of the duration of Parliaments. Your honourable 
Houſe knows, that by the ancient laws and ſtatutes. of this 
kingdom frequent Parliaments ought to be lield; and that 
the ſix th of William and Mary, c. 2. (ſince repealed) ſpeak- 
ing while the ſpirit of the Revolution was yet warm, declared, 


that © frequent and new Parliaments tend very much to the 


happy union and good agreement between King and People;“ 
and enacted, that no Parliament ſhould laſt longer than three 
years. Vour petitioners, without preſuming to add to ſuch 
an authority by any obſervations of their own,| hambly pray 
that Parliaments may not be continued for ſeven years. 
Vour petitioners have thus laid before you the ſpecific 
grounds of. complaint, from which they conceive every evil 
in the repreſentation to ſpring, and on which they think 
every abuſe and inconvenience is founded, |, 
What thoſe abuſes are, and how great that inconvenience 
is, it becomes your ' petitioners to ſtate, as the beſt means 
of juſtifying their preſent application to your honourable 
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Your petitionets then affirm, that from the combined ope - 
ration of the defects they have pointed out, ariſe thoſe ſcenes 
of confuſion, litigation, and expence which ſo diſgrace the 
name, and that extenſive ſyſtem of private patronage which 
is ſo repugnant to the ſpirit of free repreſentation. f 

Vour petitioners intreat of your honourable Houſe to 
conſider the manner in which elections are conducted, and 
to reflect upon the extreme inconvenience to which electors 
are expoſed, and the intolerable ex pence to which candidates 
are ſubjected. | 

Your honourable Houſe knows that tumults,' diſorders, 
outrages, and perjury, are too often the dreadful attendants 
on conteſted elections as at this time carried on. 

Your honourable Houſe knows that polls are only taken in 
one fixed place for each county, city, and borough, whether 
the number of voters be ten or ten thouſand, and whether 
they be reſident or diſperſed over England. | 

Your honourable Houſe knows that polls, however few 
the electors, may by law be continued for fifteen days, and 
even then be ſubjected to a ſcrutiny. 

Your honourable Houſe knows that the management 
and conduct of polls is committed to returning officers, who, 
from the very nature of the proceedings, muſt be inveſted 
with extenſive and diſcretionary powers, and who, it appears 
by every volume of your Journals, have but too often ex- 
erciſed thoſe powers with the moſt groſs partiality and the 
moſt ſcandalous corruption. 

Of elections arranged with ſuch little regard to the accom- 

modation of the parties, acknowledged to require ſuch a 
length of time to complete, and truſted to the ſuperinten- 
dance of ſuch ſuſpicious agents, your petitioners might ea- 
ſily draw out a detail of the expence. But it is unneceſſary. 
The fact is too notorious to require proof, that ſcarce an in- 
ſtance can he produced where a Member has obtained a diſ- 
puted ſeat in Parliament at a leſs coſt than from two to five 
thouſand pounds; particular caſes are not wanting where ten 
times theſe ſums have been paid; but it is ſufficient for your 
petitioners to affirm, and to be able to prove it if denied, that, 
ſuch is the expence of a conteſted return, that he who ſhould 
become a candidate with even greater funds than the law 
requires him to ſwear to as his qualification to fit in your ho- 
nourable Houſe, muſt either relinquiſh his pretenſions on the 
appearance of an oppoſition, or ſo reduce his fortune in the 
conteſt, that he could not take his ſeat without perjury. 
I be reviſion of the original polls before the Committees 
of your honourable Houſe, upon appeals from the deciſions 
of the returning officers, affords a freſh ſource of vexation 
and expence to all parties. r Houſe knows, 
; 2 | 
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that the complicated rights of voting, and the- ſhameful 
practices which diſgrace election proceedings, have ſo loaded 
our table with petitions for judgement and redreſs, that one 
alf of the uſual duration of a Parliament has ſcarcely been 
ſuſkicient to ſettle who is entitled to ſit for the other half; and 


it was not till within the laſt two months that your honou- 


rable Houſe had an opportunity of diſcovering, that the two 
tlemen who ſat and voted near three years as the repre- 
ſemtatives of the Borough of Stockbridge, had procured them- 
lves to be elected by the moſt ſcandalous bribery, and 
that the two 22 who ſat and voted during as long 
a period for the Borough of Great Grimſby, had not been 
elected at all. , 

In truth, all the miſchiefs of the preſent ſyſtem of repre- 
ſentation are aſcertained by the difficulties which even the 
zeal and wiſdom of your honourable Houſe experiences in 
attending to the variety of complaints brought before you. 
Though your Committees fit five hours every day from the 
time of their appointment, they generally are unable to come 
to a deciſion in leſs than a fortnight, — very frequently are 
detained- fiom thirty to forty days. The Weſtminſter caſe 
in 1789, will even turniſh your honourable Houſe with an 
inſtance, where, after ing forty-five days, a Com- 
mittee gravely reſolved, that, “ from an attentive conſide- 


ration of the circumſtances relating to the cauſe, a final 


deciſion of the buſineſs before them could not take place in 
the courſe of the ſeſſion, and that not improbably the whole 
of the Parliament” (having at that time near two years longer 
to fit) © might be conſumed in a tedious and expenſive liti- 
gation;” and they recommended it to the petitioners to 
withdraw their petition, which, after a fruitleſs perſeverance 
of above three months, they were actually obliged to ſub- 
mit to. | 

Your petitioners will only upon this ſubject further add, 
that the expence to each of the parties, who have been ei- 
ther plaintift or defendant in petitions tried before your ho- 
nourable Houſe in the preſent ſeſſion, has, upon an average, 
amounted to above one hundred pounds per day; and that 
the Attornies' bills, in one cauſe, the trial of which in point 
of form only laſted-rwo days, and in point of fact only ſix 
hours, amounted to very near twelve hundred pounds, And 
this your petitioners are ready to prove. 
- | Your petitioners muſt now beg leave to call the attention 
of your honourable Houſe to the greateſt evil produced by 
theſe defects in the repreſentation of which they complain, 
namely, the extent of. private Parliamentary patronage; an 
abuſe which obviouſly tends to exclude the great maſs of 


the people from any ſubſtantial influence in the election of 


(6s 1 
the Houſe of Commons, and which, in its progreſs, threa- 
tens to uſurp the ſovereignty of the country, to the equal 
danger of the King, of the Lords, and of the Commons, 

The patronage of which your petitioners complain, is 
of two kinds: That which ariſes from the unequal diſtri- 
bution of the elective franchiſe, and the peculiar rights of 
voting by which certain places return Members to ſerve in 
Parliaments; and that which ariſes from the expence attend- 
ing conteſted elections, and the conſequent degree of power 

uired by wealth. | 

theſe two means, a weight of parliamentary influence 
has — obtained by certain individuals, forbidden by tho 
ſpirit of the laws, and in its conſequences moſt dangerous to 
the liberties of the people of Great Britain. | 

The operation of the firſt ſpecies of patronage is direct, 
and ſubject to poſitive proof. Eighty-four individuals do by 
their own immediate authority ſend one hundred and fifty-ſeven 
of your honourable Members to Parliament. And this 
your petitioners are ready, if the fact be diſputed, to prove, 
and to name the Members and the Patrons, — 

The ſecond ſpecies of patronage cannot be ſhewn with 
. equal accuracy, though it is felt with equal force. 

Your petitioners are convinced, that, in addition to the 
one hundred and fifty-ſeven honourable Members above 
mentioned, one hundred and fifty more, making in the whole 
three hundred and ſeven, are returned to your honourable 
Houſe, not by the collected voice of thoſe whom they appear 
to repreſent, but by the recommendation of ſeventy powerful 
individuals, added to the eighty-four before mentioned, and 
making the total number of patrons altogether only one hun- 
dred and fiſty-four, who return a decided majority of your 
honourable Houſe. 

If your honourable Houſe will accept as evidence the com- 
mon report and general belief of the counties, cities, and bo- 
roughs, which return the Members alluded to, your petition- 
ers are ready to name them, and to prove the fact; or if the 
Members in queſtion can be made parties to the inquiry, 
your petitioners will name them, and be governed by the 
teſtimony which they themſelves ſhall publicly give. 
But if neither of theſe proofs be thought conſiſtent with 
the proceedings of your honourable Houſe, then your pe- 
titioners can only aſſert their belief of the fact, which they 
hereby do in the moſt ſolemn manner, and on the moſt de» 
liberate conviction, 

Your petitioners entreat your honourable Houſe to believe, 
that in complaining of this ſpecies of influence, it is not their 
intention or deſire to or to condemn that juſt and na- 
tural attachment which they, who are enabled by their fore 
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tune, and inclined by their diſpoſition, to apply great means 
to honourable and benevolent ends, will always inſure to 
themſelves, What your petitioners complain of is, that 
property, whether well or ill employed, has equal power ; 
that the preſent ſyſtem of repreſentation gives to it a de- 
gree of weight which renders it independent of character; 
enables it to excite fear as well as procure reſpect, and 
confines the choice of electors within the ranks of opulence; 
becauſe, though it cannot make riches the ſole object of 
their affection and confidence, it can and does throw ob- 
ſtacles, almoſt inſurmountable, in the way of every man who 
is not rich, and thereby ſecures to a ſelect few the capability 
of becoming candidates themſelves, or ſupporting the pre- 
tenſions of others. Of this your petitioners complain 
loudly, ' becauſe they conceive it to be highly unjuſt, that, 
while the language- of the law requires from a Candidate no 
greater eſtate, as a qualification, than a few hundred pounds 
per annum, - the operation of the law ſhould diſqualify 
every man whoſe rental is not extended to thouſands ; and 
that, at the ſame time that the Legiſlature appears to give 
the Electors a choice from . amongſt thoſe who voſlefs a 
moderate and independent” competence, it ſhould virtually 
compel them to chuſe from amongſt thoſe who themſelves 
abound in wealth, or are ſupported by the wealth of others. 
Your petitioners are the more alarmed at the progreſs 
of private patronage, becauſe it is rapidly leading to conſe- 
uences which menace the very exiſtence of the Conſtitution. 
At the commencement of every ſeſſion of Parliament, your 
honourable Houſe acting up to the laudable jealouſy of your 
predeceſſors, and ſpeaking the pure, conſtitutional language 
of a Britiſh Houſe of Commons, reſolve, as appears by your 
journals, That no Peer of this realm hath any right to 
„% give his vote in the Election of any Member to ſerve 
« in Parliament ;” and alfo, . That it is a high infringement 
« upon the liberties and privileges of the Commons of Great 
« Britain, for any Lord of Parliament, or any Lord Lieu- © 
« tenant of any county, to concern themſelves in the Elec- 
« tions of Members to ſerve for the Commons in Parlia- 
4 ment. 6 | 
' Your petitioners inform your honourable Houſe, and are 
ready to prove it at your bar, that they have the moſt rea- 
ſonable grounds to ſuſpect that no leſs than one hundred and 
fifty of your honourable Members owe their elections entirely 
to the interference of Peers ; and your petitioners are prepared 
to ſhew by legal evidence, that forty Peers, in defiance'of 
your reſolutions, have poſſeſſed themſelves of ſo many 
burgage tenures, and obtained ſuch an abſolute and uncon- 


trolled command in very many ſmall boroughs in the king- 
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dom, as to be enabled by their own poſitive authority to 
return e:ghty-one of your honourable Members. = | 

Your petitioners will, howeyer, urge this grievance of the - 
interference of Peers in elections no farther, becauſe they 
are ſatished that it is unneceſſary. Numbers of your ho- 
nourable Members muſt individually have known the fact, 
but collectively your honourable Houſe has undoubtedl 
been a ſtranger to it. It is now brought before you by thoſe 
who tender evidence of the truth of what they aſſert, and 
they conceive it would be improper in them to aſk that by 
petition, which muſt be looked for as the certain reſult of 
your own honourable attachment to your own liberties and 
privileges. | | 
' Your petitioners have thus laid before your honourable 
Houſe, what the miſchiefs are which ariſe from the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the repreſentation, and what they conceive to 
be the grounds of thoſe miſchiefs, and therefore pray to have 
removed. | 
They now humbly beg leave to offer their reaſons, why 
they .are anxious that ſome remedy ſhould be immediately 
applied, | 8 
| "Your petitioners truſt they may be allowed to ſtate, be- 
cauſe they are ready to prove, that ſeats in your honour- 
able Houſe are ſought for at a moſt extravagant and inereaſ- 
ing rate of expence. 8 

What can have ſo much augmented the ambition to ſit 
in your honourable Houſe, your petitioners do not preſume 
actually to have diſcovered ; but the means taken by Candi- 
dates to obtain, and by Electors to beſtow, that honour, 
evidently appear to have been increaſing in a progreſſive 
degree of fraud and corruption. Your petitioners are in- 
duced to make this aſſertion, by the Legiſlature having found 
it neceſſary, during the jiaft and preſent reigns, ſo much to 
ſwell the Statute Book with laws for the prevention of thoſe 
offences, 

As far as conjecture can lead your petitioners, they muſt 

' ſuppoſe, that the increaſed National debt, and the conſe- 
quent increaſe of influence, are the cauſes of the increaſed 
eagerneſs of individuals to become Members of the Houſe 
of Commons, and of their indifference as to the means 
uſed to gratify their ſpeculations. To prove that they do not 
ſtate this wantonly, or without ſubſtantial grounds, they 
humbly beg to call your -attention to the following table, 
all the youchers for which are to be found in the journals 
of your honourable Houſe, or in different acts of Patlia- 
ment. | | 
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It is upon this evidence of the increaſe of taxes, eſtabliſh- 
ments, and influence, and the increaſe of laws found neceſ- 
ſary to repel the increaſing attacks upon the purity and free- 
dom of elections, that your petitioners conceive it high 
time to inquire into the premiſes. 

Your petitioners are confident that in what they have 
Rated, they are ſupported by the evidence of facts, and 
they truſt that, in conveying thoſe facts to your honourable 
Houſe, they have not been betrayed into the language of 
reproach, or diſreſpect. Anxious to preſerve in its purity 
a Conſtitution they love and admire, they have thought it 
their duty to lay before you, not general ſpeculations de- 
duced from theoretical opinions, but poſitive truths, ſuſ- 
ceptible of direct proof; and if in the performance of this 
taſk, they have been obliged to call your attention to aſſer- 
tions which you have not been accuſtomed to hear, and which 
they lament that they are compelled to make, they intreat 
the indulgence of your honourable Houſe. 

Your petitioners will only further treſpaſs upon your time, 
while they recapitulate the objects of their prayer, which 
are, 

That your honourable Houſe will be pleaſed to take ſuch 
meaſures, as to your wiſdom may ſeem meet, to remove 
the evils ariſing from the unequal manner in which the 
different parts of the kingdom are admitted to participate 
in the repreſentation. 

To correct the partial diſtribution of the elective fran- 
chife, which commits the choice of repreſentatives to ſelect 
bodies of men of ſuch limited numbers as renders them an 
gi? prey to the artful, or a ready purchaſe to the wealthy. 

o regulate the right of voting upon an uniform and equi- 
table principle, * 

And finally, to ſhorten the duration of Parliaments, and 
by removing the cauſes of that confuſion, litigation, 'and 
expence, with which they are at this day conducted, to 
render frequent and new elections, what our anceſtors at 
the revolution aſſerted them to be, the means of a happy 
union and good agreement between the King and People, 


And your Petitioners ſhall ever pray. 


THE END. 


